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THE ROUND TABLE. 


Devoted to Home and Foreign Affairs, Books, 
Amusements, Society, and Art. 


$5 A YEAR; 12 CENTS A COPY. 


THE whole of the stock of Zhe Round Table Association 
having been purchased by the undersigned, he will here- 
after conduct Zhe Round Table as its sole Editor and Pro- 
prietor. 

The journal is now established on a sound business basis, 
and strenuous efforts will be made not only to sustain the 
high reputation Zhe Round Table has already acquired, but 
to extend and increase it. As heretofore, Zhe Round 
Table will attach itself to no party; and, as heretofore, it 
will continue to advocate measures and policy which 
seem to its editor best calculated to assure the fra- 
ternal and prosperous relations of the whole United 
States. It will rigidly oppose any and every project which 
is inconsistent with scrupulous honesty in dealing with the 
public debt. It will urge that reform in the Civil Service 
which it has already pressed with some effect, its articles’ 
on that subject having been copied in full in the Govern- 
ment Reports, and thus scattered in thousands throughout 
the country. It will remain steadfast to the principles of 
Free Trade, and will advocate the passage of an Interna- 
tional Copyright Law. Impartial and extended reviews 
of books will continue to be given, and much space 
will be devoted to literary intelligence. To improve 
and encourage American Literature will be a main object 
steadily kept in view. Matters of art will receive increased 
attention, and this department will be made a more marked 
feature than hitherto. 

In the belief that the American people, as a rule, work 
too hard, and that it is not unbecoming in a journal of the 
class and pretentions of Ze Round Tudle to consider that 
fact in arranging its contents, greater attention than before 
will be paid to AMUSEMENTs of a rational character. Each 
new entertainment worthy of notice will receive proper 
examination, and pains will be taken in this department to 
offer criticism of an attractive and sparkling quality. 
Pursuant to the same idea, a Chess Department will be 
added to Zhe Round Table with the New Year, and the dis- 
cussion of this, the noblest and most intellectual of games, 
will be entrusted to a long-acknowledged and brilliant ex- 
pert. The opinions of the foreign press on American affairs 
will receive increased attention, and it is intended that Zhe 
Round Table shall henceforth be found to contain a copious 
yet succinct summary of foreign and domestic news. 

In general, while lowering none of its standards of utility 
and instructiveness, and relaxing not at all in the dignity of 
its aims, pains will be taken to make Zhe Round Table 
more: racy, popular, and attractive than it has hitherto 
been; and to secure the attainment of this end the staff of 
the paper for 1869 will be more numerous, and, it is hoped, 
stronger in all respects, than it has ever been before. 

The price of Ze Round Table will hereafter be FIVE DOL- 
LARS A YEAR, invariably in advance, and TWELVE CENTS A 
SINGLE Copy. Subscribers remitting during December wiil 
receive the paper for $5 from the date of subscription up to 
January 1, 1870. The reduction in the price of single 
copies goes into effect with the first number for 1869. Re- 
mit by draft or postal order, payable to 

HENRY SEDLEY. 


Orrice or Tue Rounp TABLE, } 
132 Nassau Street, New York, Dec. 1, 1868. 





The Editor is happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but he cannot in any case return MSS. which ave not 
accepted, nor will he hold interviews or correspondence concern- 
ing them. : 
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THE UNDIGNIFIED SENATE. 


ie is usual for American citizens to congratulate 
themselves that whatever may be the shortcom- 
ings of other legislative assemblies, their national 
Senate may be depended upon to set a worthy ex- 
ample of calmness and dignity, and, by the exhibition 
of a proper self-respect, to command the reverence of 
the country and the world. Such confidence has 
in. general been amply justified and there is the 
greater reason for regret when upon any exceptional 
occasion it is shaken. Such an occasion, we lament 
to record, has just been furnished by the manner in 
which the Senate so far forgot itself as to receive the 
President’s Message. The reception of that paper 
by the Senate was quite inexcusable. Inexcusable 
because the honorable gentlemen did not even wait to 
have those parts of the Message read which, by 


occasioning unqualified surprise, might, for the mo- 
ment, have startled its auditors from their decorum. 
It was the duty of the President to communicate his 
views to Congress, and it was the duty of Congress, 
however distasteful those views, to listen to them 
with the consideration owing to the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation. The government of this country still 
consists, we believe, of three branches, and we take 
leave to remind ‘senators that for one of those 
branches sitting in its official capacity to treat with 
coarse contempt and open hostility a co-ordinate when 
in discharge of his legitimate function, is an insult 
not to Andrew Johnson alone, but to the whole 
American people. 

No one expected the senatorial majority to express 
pleasure when the measures of reconstruction they have 
invented and essayed to carry into effect were pro- 
nounced a failure, or even at the statement of the 
commonplace axiom that military governments in 
time of peace are inconsistent with republican institu- 
tions. But we had all a right to suppose that the 
Presidential office under such circumstances might, at 
least, have commanded the respect of silence. Presi- 
dents and Senates have disagreed before now, and 
bitterly ; but assuredly there was no exceptional cause 
to warrant in this case the jeers and undignified abuse 
which, if tolerable at the stump, are strikingly inde- 
corous in the chamber of the United States Senate. 
Mr. Johnson has undoubtedly made grave mistakes, 
and has sometimes laid himself open in a deplorable 
way to assaults which should be unheard of in 
connection with his exalted station; but the Senate 
is not the proper body to make such assaults. “If the 
President has forgotten his dignity, so much the more 
reason is there that the Senate should remember 
theirs. Nor is the excuse suggested by some Repub- 
lican journals--that Mr. Johnson’s unprecedented 
financial blunder condoned for the way in which an 
astonished Senate received it—for a moment admissi- 
ble. The President’s ill-fated proposal in his field 
occurs a long way from the beginning of his Message, 
and was unthought of in the chamber at the time the 


‘Senate was guilty of its unseemly demonstrations. 


We have never been, and are not now, either apolo- 
gists for or admirers of Andrew Johnson; but we can- 
not forget that, if he has made mistakes, the trials of 
his administration have been of a bewildering and 
harassing kind, and that the men to whom he has been 
opposed have uniformly treated him in a way that 
might well have shaken and warped a clearer judge- 
ment, a riper experience, and a more placid nature 
than his own. It cannot be denied that, be his errors 
what they may, he has shown a devotion to the Con- 
stitution, as he understands and construes its princi- 
ples, which will be more highly and more generally 
appreciated as we recede from the passions and con- 
vulsions of the civil war than it is to-day. The Sen- 
ate, however, both as regards its past and present ac- 
tion, has yet to receive its share of blame, is yet to be 
called to account for deeds whose period and surround- 
ings have made them appear less questionable than 
they probably are. The heat and the childishness to 
which they have just given vent seem to imply a con- 
sciousness of this very fact. Loss of temper is com- 
monly a confession of weakness, and the exasperation 
of senators on this occasion is certainly no proof of 
unshaken confidence in their handiwork. Were their 
frame of mind of the sort that springs from a calm as- 
surance of successful strength it would hardly have 
secreted so much bitterness. Good-humored laughter 
or honest indignation might, perhaps, have been more 
readily excused if drawn forth by the President’s chi- 
merical and offensive financial project, but the ironi- 
cal outbursts, the savage contempt, that greeted the 
earlier and less objectionable part of the Message 
admit of no such palliation. The Senate simply of- 
fered a gross insult to their Chief Magistrate and, 
through him, to the whole American people ; an insult 
which, could it have been offered by the President to 
the Senate, might have gone further toward jus- 
tifying his impeachment than did the articles that 
failed to do so. We shall be glad to see evi- 
dence hereafter that the condemnation their action 
has received at the sole available tribunal, the dispas- 
sionate and non-partisan press, has led senators to 
cultivate that self-control which befits their own dig- 





nity, and which is properly looked for in the first legis- 


: lative council of the nation. 





THE DIVORCE OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


HE English political battle which has resulted in 

the overthrow of Mr. Disraeli and the triumph of 
Mr. Gladstone has been fought, as most of our readers 
know, on the Irish Church question—a question which 
for several reasons is perhaps as interesting to the 
people of this country as to those of the British 
Empire. 

It is a compliment to American principles that the 
principle of separating church and state is rapidly 
spreading over Europe. In its onward march it has 
penetrated even Austria, where it now finds earnest 
and eloquent advocates in the national legislature 
Italy and Russia cannot long resist its entrance. 
Years may elapse before its complete victory is se- 
cured, for it can advance only as free speech and 
popular rights advance ; but its ultimate triumph, how- 
ever slow, is sure. Its gradual progress is seen in 
the case of England. For years the doctrine has 
been the theme of public discussion, and the mass of 
the people are already enlisted in its favor; but so 
long as the privileged class has a veto upon the popu- 
lar will, the practical developement of the reform is 
necessarily in abeyance, and as yet we have seen only 
a partial fulfilment of its benefits. England, however, 
although not quite ready to cut loose from her own 
Established Church, is at least ready, as the late elec- 
tion shows, to carry out the doctrine in behalf of her 
sister, Ireland. 

In the proposed, and now practically accomplished, 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, then, we have a 
remarkable proof of the advance of American ideas in 
England. Inthe removal of the great wrong of making 
the religion of one-tenth of a population the religion 
of the state, the English statesman who has loomed 
up as the great leader in the work is, strangely 
enough, William Ewart Gladstone—a statesman who 
has heretofore shown himself a strenuous defender of 
the union of church and state. In 1838 he published 
a book entitled The State in its Relations with the 
Church, and one or two brief extracts from that work 
will show how different were Mr. Gladstone’s senti- 
ments at that time: “The state, then, if she allows 
false opinions to overrun her, and under their influ- 
ence separates from the church, will be guilty of an 
obstinate refusal of truth and light, which is the heav- 
iest sin of man.” Again, he says: “ Upon us of this 
day has fallen (and we shrink not from it, but welcome 
it as a high and glorious, though an arduous, duty) the 
defence of the Reformed Catholic Church in Ireland 
as the religious establishment of the country.” 

Truly, as the leader of the hosts now assailing the 
Irish Church establishment, Mr. Gladstone has under- 
gone a complete alteration in his ideas of duty 
and policy. By what agency this remarkable 
conversion has been brought about we can only 
conjecture. It may be the natural result of his 
own reflection, or it may be that he has learned wis- 
dom from the workings of the American free system. 
We have shown the Old World that churches can exist 
and flourish without the aid of the state, and indeed 
that both church and state can carry on their respec- 
tive functions with greater success apart than if united. 
This simple truth, although weil understood in the 
primitive ages of Christianity, this country has dem- 
onstrated afresh and placed it, as we hope and believe 
upon a firm and immutable basis. 

The Irish Church establishment is comparatively of 
recent date, having originated at the beginning of the 
present century in an act of parliament. Never was 
a greater wrong inflicted by a legislative procedure 
upon a helpless people. While the population of the 
country amounted to about 7,000,000 of souls, the 
adherents of the Church thus established by law 
scarcely exceeded 700,000, about one-tenth of the 
number! We believe this proportion has not materi- 
ally varied since the act of incorporation was passed. 
Considering the limited number of its members, the 
wealth of the Irish Church was enormous, including 
no less than 600,000 acres of the best lands in the 
country. Its bishops and clergy had large revenues, 
and comparatively few souls to look after. The mitre, 
if worn for only a few years, was the sure road to 
affluence, as the following statement, published some 
time since in 7hke London Times, will serve to con- 
vince the most sceptical : 





“The following figures represent the amount of assets left by each of 
twenty Irish Protestant bishops who died since 1822, but this sum coe; 
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settlements he may have made on members ot his family, nor any stock 
he may have transferred to avoid legacy duty, or possibly to avoid the 
fame of having died too rich for the bishop of a poor church: Broderick, 
see of Cashel, £80,000; Trench, Tuam, £73,846; Alexandra, Meath, 
£73,000; J. G. Beresford, Armagh, £70,000; ‘Tottenham Lottus, Clog- 


her, £60,000; Lawrence, Cashel, £55,000; Bisset, Raphoe, £46,000 ; 
Magee, Dublin, £45,000; Griffin, Limerick, £4s,coo; Whately, Dub- 
lin, £40,000; Leslie, Kilmore, £40,000; Bateson, Killaioe, £40,000 ; 


Beresford, Kilmore, £36,000; Knox, Derry, £27,692; Plunket, Tuam, 
£26,321; Stewart, Armagh, £25,000; Singer, Meath, £25,000; O’ Beirne, 
Meath, £20,000; Kyle, Cork, £20,000; Stopford, Meath, £14,000 
‘Total since 1822, £861,859; showing an average for each see of £43,000. 
It may be observed that during the above period Meath had four bishops 
who left unitedly £132,000, Dublin had two bishops leaving £85,000, 
Cashel had two bishops leaving £135,000, Armagh two leaving £95,000, 
‘Tuam had two leaving £ 100, 167.” 


A system which thus enriched the few at the ex- 
pense of the many, creating at the same time a sort of 
religious aristocracy against the interests of the mass 
of the people, could not fail to engender bitter animos- 
ity and earnest opposition. ‘This, indeed, constituted 
one of the great wrongs under which Ireland has so 
long groaned, and which have at the same time given 
inspiration and strength to the Fenian conspiracy 
against British rule. We write of it as a thing of the 
past although it is not yet quite abolished, since its 
removal can evidently be only a question of time, and 
that a very short time. The English people, although, 
like other people, too often swayed by prejudice, have 
a strong sense of fair play in their composition, which 
seems at length to have been thoroughly aroused to 
the crying injustice of this terrible incubus upon the 
welfare of the Irish people. It seems astonishing that 
a wrong so patent and so aggravated should have been 
thus persisted in by a government so enlightened as 
that of Great Britain. But such, unhappily, is the 
blinding effect of the prejudice engendered by rival 
doctrines and churches. The Protestants of England 
were anxious to see Protestantism maintained in Ire- 
land, and in their earnest desire to accomplish the end 
they appear to have been utterly forgetful of the nature 
of the means employed. As we have shown above, 
Mr. Gladstone himself acted for a long time under the 
same mistaken views of duty both as a theologian and 
a politician. He now sees that a more liberal policy 
is not only consistent with religious obligation, but 
imperatively demanded by simple justice. Whether 
the removal of this cause of Irish grievance will have 
any effect in staying the purposed operations of the 
Fenians is a matterof conjecture. Certainly there will 
be one wrong less to be redressed, and so far there 
will be less cause for agitation. But the Fenian con- 
spiracy seems to flourish more luxuriantly abroad than 
at home, and as the aim of its leaders is avowed to be 
the entire independence of Ireland and the creation of 
an Irish republic, we presume nothing less than this 
will satisfy their desires. However this may be, we 
cannot but rejoice that a vast load of oppression is 
about to be removed from the necks of seven millions 
of people, and that the American idea of freedom of 
conscience and the complete separation of church and 
state is about to receive another practical exemplifica- 
tion, and one which we trust will give it fresh impetus 
in the Old World, and lead to still nobler triumphs 
elsewhere. 








“Hi: FINANCIAL REPORTS. 
RESIDENT JOHNSON’S Message has _ re- 
ceived more attention from the press than its 

practical importance deserves. When it is remem- 
bered that there is at present hardly a man in the 
country whose influence upon national legislation is 
less than that of its Chief Magistrate, it becomes plain 
hat to attack his Message is to waste powder. We 
speak, of course, from a business point of view, 
Morally considered, the fact that a President of the 
United States ina deliberate public document should 
recommend to the nation a flagrant act of dishonesty 
is properly open to any amount of indignant reprehen- 
sion. The fact that Mr. Johnson’s extraordinary pro- 
posal had no effect whatever in Wall Street is a matter 
of congratulation for the public, but affords no excuse 
for himself. It isa bitter and unfortunate truth that the 
demagogue’s instinct is so strong in Mr. Johnson 
that on certain occasions it dominates every other. 
Neither prudence nor patriotism seems to have any 
restraints for him, when chance offers, right or 
wrong, to array numbers against special | inter 
ests. To his vision the people of this country 
seem now to be divided into two classes, z ¢.. 
bondholders and non-hondholders. 


The latter are the 
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facts seem to the President to render any other con- 
ceivable facts of little or no value. One would sup- 
pose that a child might sce that it would be better, far 
better, for the substantial prosperity of this country, to 
pay every doilar of its debt in golden eagles than to 
save any possible fraction of it by sharp practice. If 
Mr. Johnson had power as well as will to have his 
way, it would not be hard to show that the burden 
as a consequence would be heavier, in the future, for 
every working-man in the country. But the certain 
pleasure of to-day always counts for more with the 
mass than the uncertain sorrow of to-morrow, and it is 
on this safe dependence that the demagogue always 
relies. Judging him solely on this recommendation of 
his, we do not see how the conclusion is to be avoided 
that Mr. Johnson is either a very ignorant man or a 
very unworthy one; and we prefer, for our own part, 
to adopt the former alternative. 

The remarkable discrepancy between the views of 
the President and those of his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, will strike many foreign 
observers and a few at home with wonder, Accord 
between a President and the members of his cabinet 
has commonly, heretofore, been reckoned a matter 
of course. Yet, so far is Mr. McCulloch from hinting 
at repudiation, that he urges strongly upon Congress 
the expediency of declaring that the principal of the 
five-twenty bonds shall be paid in coin; and so far 
is he from shirking unpopularity, that he suggests an 
increase of taxes on distilled spirits, a restoration of 
the tax on manufactures abolished last spring, and an 
increased tax on sales of merchandise. He also per- 
sists in his former recommendation that gold con- 
tracts shall be legalized and, we are glad to say, 
advises that customs duties shall be imposed for 
revenue only. Mr. McCulloch’s report, regarded as 
a whole, is a strong, fearless, and able paper, and 
probably the best which, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he has yet given to the country. Events have 
certainly justified his implied claim to have been 
right in former suggestions which pointed toward 
resumption of specie payments ; and, therefore, to have 
fortified the strength of his position as an acceptable 
guide to the only panacea that can cure the national 
disease. Whether the decided antagonism of his 
views to those of his superior is preconcerted with 
some strange notion of offering bane and antidote 
together, we cannot guess ; and the dry suggestion 
of the correspondent of a contemporary that, weighing 
the hostility of Congress, Mr. Johnson has, of artful 
design, adopted the policy of the Irishman with his 
pig—tugging backward at iis tail to make it go for- 
ward—furnishes about the only explanation of his 
course that seems plausible. 

The report of the Controller of the Currency has 
been read with great interest and attention. An addi- 
tional grievance is pointed out as likely to arise under 
the forty-second section of the ninth currency act, to 
add to those already imputed to the national bank sys- 
tem, and a central redeeming agency is forcibly urged. 
Mr. Hurlburd enters into the subject of the intermit- 
tent stringency in the metropolis. He says that but 
little over half of the loans of New York City are for 
commercial purposes, the rest being supplied to spec- 
ulators. To add to this sum the banks furnish facili- 
ties by means of certified checks to an enormous 
amount, which are credited to depositors as money, 
and treated as money by the banks and their custom- 
ers. The banks, however, invariably deduct all such 
checks when ascertaining the amount of deposits on 
which they must pay taxes or keep a reserve. As re- 
gards specie payments, Mr. Hu !burd thinks that they 
are within the reach and depend upon the will of the 
people, who can ordain them, through their represen- 
tatives, whenever they come to the conclusion that it 
is more economical to conduct the business of the 
country upon a specie basis. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue states that the aggregate receipts of 
his department for the fiscal year last ended were $191,- 
180,564 ; about $75,000,000 less than the previous year, 
and nearly $173,000,000 less thanin 1866. He gives us 
the gratifying news that the distilleries—of which 1,900 
are registered—are paying a fairer proportion of the 
taxes due than ever before, what is called the Tice 
meter having a highly salutary effect toward such a 
result. The Internal Revenue receipts for the pres- 











The financial reports are doubtless on the whole as 
satisfactory as we had a right to expect; but they do 
| not diminish in any degree the anxiety with which 
| the country now looks forward to the cognate aciion 


of Congress. 





A CHAPTER OF HORRORS. 

ISMAL as has been the long catalogue of crimes 

and casualties which, during the last ten years, 
have shocked the most refined’centres of the world, 
and wearisome and undistinguishable as such things 
become by constant repetition, the steamboat disaster 
which has lately occurred on the Ohio River will long 
be remembered for the sweeping character of the de- 
struction it entailed, for the terrible picturesqueness of 
the scene itself, and for the extraordinary nature of 
some of its incidents. 

The two steamers—the United Sta/es and the A mer- 
ica—belonged to the same company ; a company who 
are said to have conducted their business for thirty 
years with such care and prosperity that, with one ex- 
ception—the explosion of the boiler of a tug-boat 
owned by them—they have never before met with an 
accident involving loss of life. The collision occurred 
during the night at a point near the town of Florence, 
where there is said to be a depth of more than twenty 
feet of water, and plenty of width between the river 
banks above it. As regards the cause of the collision 
statements and opinions conflict. One says that the 
pilot of the America was deceived in the distance, 
another that the United States was on the wrong side 
of the stream. A gentleman whose account has been 
published declares that the whistle of neither boat was 
blown until they were within two hundred feet of each 
other. The law calls for six hundred feet as the least 
separating distance for adopting the precaution, and 
provides that “If two ships under steam are meeting 
end on, or nearly end on, so as to involve risk of col- 
lision, the helms of both shall be put to port, so that 
each may pass to the port side of the other ;” and 
“every steamship when approaching another ship, so 
as to involve risk of collision, shall slacken her speed, 
or, if necessary, stop and reverse.” Allaccounts seem 
to concur in this: that the America. blew her whistle 
twice, that the Uvzited States replied once, that the 
time after this was too brief to avoid the catastrophe, 
and that thus, in the black night and crammed with 
passengers, the great palpitating masses rushed at full 
speed into each other, and that both, with the lives of 
nearly a hundred people, were almost instantly de- 
stroyed. 

At first thought, even allowing for the tremendous 
momentum of the shock and for the possible casualties 
at the points of collision, the mortality seems unac- 
countable. But we have so far only a part of the 
melancholy story. The United States carried as cargo 
a great quantity of petroleum in barrels ; and thie bar- 
rels were so stowed that by the jar of the collision 
some of them were thrust upon the furnaces, and, 
being simultaneously forced open, instant combustion 
was of course the consequence, so that in less than 
half a minute the boat was one sheet of flame. The 
America, which had struck the United States amid- 
ships, immediately backed down the stream. But the 
former vessel was not destined thus to escape. The 
United States, as if urged by an implacable fate, drove 
down once more on the ship which had dealt her own 
death-blow, and presently both steamers were in con- 
flagration. And now ensued horrors which an eye- 
witness tells us were beyond, not what he had ever 
seen or read of, but outstripped aught he had ever 
dreamed of, in the way of piercing misery and swift 
desolation. Of the crew of the United States—twenty- 
two in all—eighteen perished instantly. The petro- 
leum was almost as swift in killing all close by it as 
would have been so much gunpowder, Indeed, it was 
this awful celerity of the oil-fed flames which wrought 
such unavoidable slaughter on board the United States; 
the America, once more separated from her enemy, 
was also on fire; but, not being so perilously loaded, 
she burned with comparative slowness; and—it 
sounds in strange contrast with the hellish tortures 
endured, without possible help, at the same moment 
by the people in the cabin of the United States—the 
passengers and crew of the America waded quietly 
ashore. Such was the shallowness of the water where 
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their boat now grounded, and such the nearness of 
the river bank, that they were able in safety to do so. 
Meanwhile some of the unhappy passengers of the 


save themselves ; some fell in fits and some abandoned 
themselves almost immediately to despair. Some of 
the scenes described transcend any we ever heard of. 
Tie Louisville Fournal says that one of the gentle- 
men on board had the presence of mind to unhinge a 
door, which he threw into the river; and, after his 
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some a trifle wider, many much narrower—that is, the 


| rich are growing richer and the poor poorer, a result, of 


, economic laws, and quite unavoidable; but we have 
blazing Wuited States were making frantic efforts to | 


wife and he had jumped in, he placed her in a position’ 


to reach the shore. “ Now stay here, dear,” was his 
request, “until I can fix myself some way, and we 
can both be saved.” Imagine the husband’s agony, 
just as he had procured something that would float, to 
see a man swim toward the frail support of his wife 
and knock her away from it! She was drowned. In 
the same account another similar incident occurs a 
little after ; 

“A gentleman with his sister, a lovely and accomplished young lady, 
were passengers on the United States, At the first shock the gendeman 
was thrown from his bed clear on the floor, Hastily pulling on his panta- 
loons he rushed to the state-room of his sister, burst open the door, and, 
seizing her in his arms, carried her down on,the main deck, where, pro- 
curing a door-shutter, he threw it overboard and leaped after it with his 
sister in his arms, He placed her securely on the shutter and was swim- 
ming behind, pushing it, with his precious load, toward the shore, when, 
to his horror, a big, burly, and able-bodied man swam up, pushed his 
sister off the board and climbed upon it himself, ‘The young girl sank 
with a scream, and if she came to the surface it was so dark and the con- 
fusion so great that he could not find her, Maddened at the dastardly 
act he made after the author, and seizing him by the throat a struggle to 
the death ensued, ‘They rose and sunk together, still struggling, and 
when last seen were grappling with each other. Whether either was 
saved or both went down together is not known. The sister sank be- 


neath the waves and was lost, but she was terribly avenged by her 
brother.” 


One woman was seen to burn to death on the 
guards hugging her baby close to her breast. 
Strangely enough, maternal instinct did not force her, 
as a last resort, to try the desperate chance of the 
river. It is said that from the shore numbers of 
women could be seen rushing about through the 
flames in their night-gowns—many of them, alas! 
with young children. A lifeboat filled with people, 
who managed to gain it, unfortunately got in the track 
of the America, when, for the second time, she was 
retreating from the United States. The lifeboat was 
struck, crushed, and upset by the steamer, and, terrible 
to say, not one of these passengers was saved. 
There were many distinguished people on board the 
two steamers, including several eminent clergymen, 
the well-known violinist Ole Bull and his concert 
troupe, and, most pitiable of all, several bridal parties. 
The darkness of the night and the frightful grandeur 
of the conflagration, the agonizing screams of the suf- 
ferers who could not escape, and the scarcely less 
pitiable outcries of those who, having escaped them- 
selves, missed relatives who had failed to do so, is 
said by those who witnessed the scene to have beg- 
gared description, and we can well believe it. It 
seems almost like mockery, after the experience we 
all have had, to express on the heels of a tragedy like 
this the conventional hope that the investigation will 
be thorough and ‘rigorous, and that the culpable 
wretches who have occasioned such awful suffering 
will not escape unpunished. The dead cannot be 
brought back to life, and the wounds of the living can 
only be cicatrized by time. Yet, surely, if ever yet 
there was occasion to take extraordinary pains to 
ferret out truth and enforce a just retribution, it is 
furnished in the soul-harrowing event we have now 
described. So far as the future is concerned, it seems 
likely that Mr. McCulloch’s excellent suggestion to 
repeal all laws authorizing the carriage of petroleum 
on passenger steamboats will be now adopted by Con- 
gress, so that such a shocking scene will be unlikely 
hereafter to recur. 

THE BROADWAY BRIDGE.* 

E are told that the bridge at Fulton Street is to 

be taken down—that is, we are to part with the 
one piece of originality in the city. Ever since Hous- 
ton Street was first called First, we have gone on, in 
the same old monotonous way, stretching out long 
lines of avenues and crossing them with thin threads 
of street; and building houses on loose dirt, and lay- 
ing treacherous pavements over pure streams, whose 
innocent road to the big river we have thus dammed 
up, and whose sad Undines rise at night to poison us 
with miasmatic vapors in fateful, inevitable vengeance. 
Ani we have done nothing new. Our houses are 





“# Since this article was in type the work of demolition has begun, and 
the Broadway Bridge is now a thing of the past—Ep. Rounp TasLe. 











as yet given no sign of that individual genius Wwpich 
breaks away from those laws, or coerces them into 
becoming instruments of a higher civilization; we 
have not yet put az ¢dea into brick or marble. The 
cities of old had each some special glory which rose 
to the traveller’s or student’s mind when her name was 
mentioned. Venice had her two columns, Florence 
her bell-tower, Strasbourg her spire ; now Philadelphia 
boasts her water-works, Boston and Baltimore their | 
monuments, Washington her dome, and we had—alas! | 
we had our Battery, and a lovelier combination of | 
promenade and landscape the world could not show ; | 
but it is gone—worse, it is degraded. | 

Modestly, quietly, without much leave asked or at- | 
tention aroused, somebody put an idea into iron bars | 
and steps and girders. A simple idea, only something 
to save the timid, the old, and the feeble from danger 
and apprehension ; only something to save minutes 
of waiting, sometimes well-nigh intolerable in the 
midst of an anxious day; only something to make 
human life easier, and to enable a city to do its 
duty by giving back to us, in increased protec- 
tion and facility of action, that which it takes from 
us in space and leisure and country purity. 
People cross it every minute of the day; people 
stand and linger on the bridge. What is it that makes 
people always linger on bridges ? Who ever saw a 
bridge, from the Santissima Trinita at Florence to 
that across the Ouse at York, but some one was lean- 
ing over and watching the flowing of the stream be- 
neath? And they lean over and watch the human 
stream that rolls and surges up and down Broadway. 

It was a mistake to make it so very ugly. Not that 
we would have had it ornamented ; may we be for ever 
preserved from every sort of ornament that can be 
stuck on! But there is a beauty in perfect workman- 
ship, joined to best adaptation to use, which is all, per- 
haps, that this nineteenth century should aim at, but 
which at least our nervous, intellectual generation 
have a right to demand. A common steel pen, with a 
common wooden handle, is an ugly enough thing ; but 
make the pen of gold, pure, burnished, flexible—make 
the handle of ebony, finely balanced, smooth to the 
touch, and it does not become beautiful, it is still 
wholly unideal, it is not an object of art, but it has a 
kind and degree of perfection which satisfies the mind. 
So with iron. It is not beautiful, it is not architec- 
tural, save as an adjunct—we beg leave to say that 
Mr. Stewart’s new store is not architecture at all—but 
an iron railing, or even an iron bridge, is a permissible 
thing. Now, all people know that the only covering 
which really adheres to iron is the metaiiic paint which 
seems to become incorporated with its red lead; and 
most people know that a certain kind of gilding can 
be applied to iron, and is also durable ; and gold being 
a métal and iron a metal, it is reasonable to gild the 
tips and edges of ironwork, the whole body of which 
has been painted with red lead, which last soon be- 
comes ofan earthy, Egyptian hue very pleasing to the 
eye, and harmonizing readily with the various build- 
ings and hues of a street. Go to Paris, and you will 
see all the fine new buildings surrounded by railings 
so painted and gilded, and we will venture to say that 
were the Fulton Street bridge so treated we should 
all soon cease to find it unsightly. 

It might, perhaps, be as well to keep it clean; but 
those who had the courage and the sense to erect so 
original and useful a structure should not be blamed if 
they could not secure cleanliness also, and if they 
shrank from spending more money than was absolutely 
necessary to try the experiment. But there is really 
no limit to the money New York can afford to spend— 
honestly—for the attainment of any object of genuine 
public utility; and we believe that a much handsomer 
and more costly edifice would be all the more likely 
to secure public approbation. What is wanted is a 
covered bridge, one that women and invalids can use 
as wellasmen. Now no lady ever crosses the present 
bridge, and we need one thrown from house to house 
just below Fulton Street, with so much of each house- 
front given up to it on the ground floor as would be 
needful to give room for an entry and a broad flight of 
steps up the first landing, say ten or fifteen feet; the 
bridge, of course, to rest on piers of its own at the edge 
of the sidewalk, and to rise in the centre in the form 
of an arch, with a roof and windows, lighted at 
night, and sheltered from the weather at all times. 
Of course men could not then cross the street 
diagonally by it, as they do now ; but they might give up 
that accommodation for the sake of women, who will 
not use a bridge freely at all unless the entrance to the 





stairs is within a building. 





Now, there is nothing new in this ; we have had the 
model for nearly three hundred years ; .everybody 
knows it; one can see it-in all the print-shops ; it is 
the Bridge of Sighs, so called, at Venice. A thing 
built by a government of merchants, who knew better 
what they were about in using bricks and mortar than 
any government that ever existed before or since. It 
was not built for show, but for use; it answered its 
purpose exactly, and it seems to us that it would bea 
fine thing to copy an edifice built, in jealousy of the 
populace, for the crossing of prisoners, and make it 
serve the populace, and carry the free and the busy 
and protect the weak. 

So much for a bridge of the future ; but for the pre- 
sent, and regarding the bridge which now exists, we 
beg every one to take notice that there is no one in 
the city, nor yet in the country, who has the right to 
give orders to have it taken down! Among those 
Anglo-Saxon customs having the force of laws, which 
we and our forefathers have enjoyed for nearly a thou- 
sand years, there are none more imperative than those 
concerning a right of way; and we are strongly in- 
clined to think that it is the law of this land at. this 
moment that a foot-path which has been open to the 
public for the space of a year and a day can never 
again be closed ! 

Every one has heard of the comical terror with which 
Londoners use a certain quiet lane within sound of 
the roar of Piccadilly, which makes a convenient short- 
cut from one part of the town toanother. It runs be- 
tween the garden-walls of two noble mansions, and 
the ground being private property, a gate at one end 
has to be locked one day in each year, lest it become 
public property for all time. Of course, if it could be 
proved that the public did not use its right of way, 
something might be said on the other side of the ques- 
tion ; but so long as we can at any moment of the day 
behold that row of figures like blackbirds on a fence, 
we must conclude that those who take down the 
Fulton Street bridge do a great public wrong. 


BEAUTY ON "ICE. 


T augurs well for the physical future of our Amer- 
ican women that the present generation is begin- 
ning to evince such an unexampled fondness for out- 
door sports. Most of us can remember a time, not 
so very far distant, when a woman on horseback in our 
streets was a sight only second in attractiveness and 
curiosity to the travelling circus, the transient target 
company, or the sudden philosopher of Chappaqua. 
We have learned a thing or too since then, and riding 
is now a feminine accomplishment almost as frequent 
and as matter-of-course as dancing ; so much so, that 
among our wealthier classes it is becoming almost as 
rare to find a girl who does not ride as it once was to 
discover one who did. We are speaking now more 
particularly of our own city, where, beyond a doubt, 
the establishment of Central Park, as lovely a riding 
ground as could be desired, had much to do with this 
increase in the ranks of equestrianism. But Central 
Park is only a model which all our other large 
cities have been swift to imitate and, in their own 
conceit at least, to rival ; so that in these, too, we may, 
without rashness, anticipate from the same causes simi- 
lar effects. It is only city girls that need any incentive 
to this most captivating of exercises; country girls, 
of course, take to riding as naturally as a Bostonian 
to Emerson and cant. All this is very gratifying ; 
and, what is best, it is only one phase of a uni- 
versal movement toward physical education. Even 
walking, which, of all modes of exercise, an Amer- 
ican finds, perhaps for reasons we have _here- 
tofore hinted, most difficult and most. distasteful, 
is becoming fashionable, though whether in. the 
present style of high-heeled shoes it is not rather an 
injury than a benefit we may fairly question. And 
even at its best we doubt if walking will ever become 
as popular with American women as with their English 
sisters. A healthy English girl will think nothing of 
a morning stroll of half a dozen miles ; an American 
girl would be “just ready to die” before she had covered 
half the distance. Walking for the sake of walking, in 
spite of Mr. Weston, and the other gentlemen with 
legs who beat time with such ease and precision as 
Mr. Theodore Thomas himse!f might envy, is never 
likely to become a national amusement, because its 
apparent aimlessness furnishes no hold to the restless 
energy of the national character. In riding, for ex- 
ample, there is a necessity of control which occupies 
the mind, and an assurance of power which gratifies 
the vanity; perhaps, also, the slight sense of insecurity 
lends a double zest to the skill which avoids it. This 
latter feeling too, we fancy, enters largely into the en- 
joyment of skating, which, after all, bids fair to become 
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as nearly as any the national sport, par excellence, of and more practical devotees, who care more for the 
American women. ‘amusement itself than for its accessories, the rink 

And the choice does credit to their tact and judge- offers advantages which are not to be despised. A 
ment, for there are few situations in which a woman gaged band is no contemptible addition to one’s enjoy- 
may appear to better advantage than on the ice. If ment anywhere, and with this attraction we presume 
she be a good skater, not Camilla flying over the un- our rinks will be furnished. Indeed, we shall not be 
bending corn, not Arcadian Atalanta, not Artemis surprised to learn before long that they are being put 
herself, fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot hind, was to an obvious use in giving room for balls on the ice, 
more bewitchingly graceful. A pretty girl on skates, thus combining our two favorite winter amusements. 
if any girl on skates can be otherwise than pretty, clad Icy waltzes and glacial galops and fur-clad quadrilles 
in one of those jaunty fur-trimmed Ze/isses that Cupid _—Strauss and Godfrey on skates, in short—would be a 
himself must have fashioned, the lithe form bending | novelty that must surely take the town by storm, and 
to and fro in undulous and rhythmic motion, the | gladden with golden sunshine the hearts of skate- 
glowing cheeks and radiant eyes kissed by kindly | venders and rink-proprietors. But even though they 
winter into tenfold beauty, is such a sight as the holi- | should not attain that pitch of luxury, these rinks, we 
est and hardest of anchorites might be pardoned for | believe, are deserving of all support, as is every move- 
falling in love with. And if she be, on the contrary, | ment in the direction of physical education. There 
a poor skater, the charm is, if anything, heightened— | is not much fear for the mind of America; but it con- 





at least to her cavalier. There is such an irresistible | cerns us to see that our faces are no longer as sharp 
fascination in her absolute dependence on his protect- | as our intellects. 


ing arm; there is such a charm in her pretty terrors, 
her delicious helplessness, her graceful tumbles ; such | 
a music in her little shrieks of dread and ‘her self- 
accusing laughter; and then it is so delightful to pick | 


| 
her up after each comical upset, and she is through- | 








THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


WHEN the Academy of Design completed and 


took possession of its present building, the 


out so good-natured, and so grateful, and so provok- | general apprehension was expressed that its gallery- 


ingly pretty, that she is if anything more adorable | 


than if she skated like a championess. An ice-pond, 
too, on a bright still night, with the moon and stars 


able of her sex asks you, for example, as you go glid- 
ing like the wind over the glassy surface, “ if this isn’t 
heavenly,” and says “she could go on so for ever,” 
what is easier or more natural than to press a little 
tighter the tiny hand that nestles in your own, and sug- 
gest that it is heavenly, and that it will be her fault if 


you pick her up (not too quickly) for the fifteenth time, 
that you are a dear sweet love and what can she ever do 
to repay you, whereupon you have only to murmur in 
her blushing ear that she can be yours, and the thing 
is settled at once. Then there is all that business 


of lacing and unlacing skates, and buttoning and un-| 


buttoning of tippets, and a thousand other delights 


walk home (no sensible skater ever rides) under the 


mild benediction of the starlight. If there be any of, 
our readers whose memory does not hold a better pic- | 
ture of this winter joyance than any words can give, he | 
or she has our commiseration and our counsel to be | 


wiser hereafter. 


room was too small and its accommodations alto- 


| gether too contracted for the exhibition and abode of 
| American art. This apprehension has not yet been 
all in their places to smile encouraging approval, is | 
no bad place to make love in. When the most ador-' 


realized. Were the present display of paintings a 
criterion, indeed, we should decide the Academy build- 
ing much too large and magnificent a frame for that 
which it exhibits. But it is nota criterion. It is in- 
ferior in almost every respect to any previous exhibi- 
tion that we remember. The walls are unusually 
bare ; this strikes the visitor at once. All the toler- 


_able paintings in the exhibition would not occupy half 
you don’t go on forever? Or, if she be one of the. 
tumbling kind, she is quite as likely to observe, when ' 


of the entire sight-line. There have been no com- 
plaints, therefore, this season, about the action of the 
hanging committee—although, in our judgement, in 
many instances they have hung “ not wisely, but too 
well.” The variety of subjects is even unusually 
limited. Portraits predominate; a class of objec- 
tionable landscapes—generally small to medium in 
size—with smoky skies, lead-colored water, and 


_ equally unnatural trees and meadows, and devoid of 
that only the initiated know; and, last of all, the brisk | 


any symptom of originality in design or execution, 
are also numerous ; fruit-pieces follow, while the mis- 
cellaneous remainder of the exhibition is similarly 
remarkable only for absence of merit—with rare ex- 
ceptions to the rule. 

Since the last exhibition the Academy has lost by 


| death four prominent members: Mr. Elliott, the 
There are one or two drawbacks, however, even to | 


this delightful exercise. Skaters, and more especially | 
those of the gentler and—shall we add ?--giddier sex, are | 


brothers Mount, and Mr. Leutze. The portraits of 
the four are draped in black and hung conspic- 
uously upon the walls, and around each a number of 


in the habit of making too little provision against the | their paintings, collected together for the occasion, are 


risk of taking cold. After getting into a violent glow 
on the ice, they will rush precipitately into the stifling 
heat of the waiting-room to coax back the circulation 
into feet which have been numbed by the tightness of 
the skate-straps, retaining and so practically neutral- 
izing their cloaks and furs and wraps of all sorts. 
Then, with lungs debilitated and system generally 
weakened by that pestilential atmosphere, they ride 
for miles (of course we are speaking again of New 
York, but the analogy holds good of most other 
places) in a vehicle which admirably illustrates a 
truth, not recognized by most people, that air may be 
uncomfortably cold without being fit for breathing, 
Next day, as a natural consequence, there are in- 
fluenzas and rheumatisms and neuralgias without 
number, and corresponding blasts from Paterfamilias 
against the folly and wickedness of skating. But 
this danger can be averted with reasonable care 
and prudence, and by the use of a skate which 
dispenses altogether with straps. There is such a 
one, we believe, in use, which can be attached to the 
sole of the boot with screws; but it demands a very 
accurate fit in the boot and considerable skill in the 
wearer. 

The introduction among us of the Scottish institu- 
tion of skating-rinks, which, as. most of our readers 
know, are simply roofed and sheltered ice-ponds, and 
the erection of several in this city, will undoubtedly 
give an impulse to Metropolitan skating; and if 
Boreas is favorable, will amply satisfy the cravings of 
all lovers of the jocund sport. To a romantic dis- 
position the shelter and comparative comfort of the 
rink will offer small compeasation for the kindling 
glow and keen delight of motion in the open air ; nor 
will its light and warmth altogether atone for the lost 
companionship of bending stars, for the sharp, clear 
glory of the winter’s night. But these, too, can be 
still had by those who fancy them; and for soberer 





placed like mourners—forming the most interesting, 
though a melancholy, feature of the exhibition. 
These memorial groups constitute about a fifth of 
the entire collection. The works of Elliott, com- 
prising over thirty portraits, and of Leutze, consisting 
of ten miscellaneous subjects, occupy the principal 
part of the west, or main room; and those of the 
brothers Mount are in the adjoining gallery. The 
remainder of the exhibition comprises the works of a 
great number of artists, it is true, but, as we have 
already hinted, the selections are not creditable, either 
to the painters themselves or to the condition of art 
in this country. We miss, beside, altogether, the 
names of many of our best known and most able 
painters—who certainly should have sent something 
to indicate their:own progress, to serve as models for 
younger artists, and to aid in keeping up that spirit of 
emulation for public approval which it is the proper 
end of the Academy to foster, and without which the 
wave of awakening art which, of late years, has made 
such a promising advance among us is likely to settle 
back into so dull and sluggish a course. 

Thus, Eastman Johnson, Bierstadt, Cropsey, Gif- 
ford, Gignoux, the Harts, Kensett, Rossiter, have sent 
no contributions whatever ; while Church, Huntington, 
Page, Gray, Tait, and others are represented not by 
characteristic and able selections, but by insignificant 
pictures, valuable in most cases, we should judge, 
more as being early efforts, and therefore bad, than 
for anything else that we can discover. Whether 
these lamentable inferiorities of the present exhibition 
are due to any special cause is uncertain. Several of 
our best artists are abroad. There may be equally 
good reasons for the non-representation of others. 
But the question has occurred to us whether the cen- 
sures and discouraging criticisms of almost the entire 
press during the past two or three years have not had 
some agency in bringing about this result. Last year 


especially, as will be remembered, the batteries of 
almost every journal were opened upon the unfortunate 

exhibitors, and their pictures were, with few exceptions, 

subjected to minute and discouraging attacks. Inseveral 

instances, indeed, the entire catalogue of the exhibition 

was repeated in the columns of the paper, the criti- 

cisms annexed consisting simply of the apparently in- 

discriminate use of such adjectives as “trashy,” “ poor,” 

“horrible,” etc., etc. Several artists at the time, un- 

willing to endure this needless and public martyrdom, 

withdrew their contributions from the walls of the 

Academy. Few words of praise were bestowed upon 

really meritorious performances, and the united efforts 

of the press seemed directed only to the dissection 
and exposure of all that was defective and imperfect 
in the exhibition. 

Now, to an artist struggling upward, and con- 
scious of his own present deficiencies, but looking 
with hope, and striving with earnest efforts, toward 
a constantly improving and more perfect future, such 
criticism, if it be worthy of that name, is depressing 
in a high degree. It is more: it works him a positive 
injury, by holding up to public blame his imperfect 
performances; by inviting public censure for the 
early efforts of his developing genius ; by alienating 
from him, perhaps, some of the patrons who hitherto 
had aided and encouraged him; and by the fear of 
exhibiting his pictures where he feels that they will 
receive particular and injurious publicity, preventing 
him from obtaining the new friends and supporters 
whom he needs from the throngs who inspect the 
exhibitions of the Academy. In the case of established 
artists, who have won “the bubble, reputation,” the 
same cause du//s their desire for public praise. They 
do not choose to run the gauntlet of critics who strain 
their eye-balls to discover spots upon the sun, and 
who, often ignorant of the first principles of art, and 
mistaking their office to be the discovery and publica- 
tion of defects alone, pass over in silence the merits 
and beauties which exist, and which a true and just 
criticism should always seek to discover and hold up 
to public admiration. 

But the establishment of a more moderate and dis- 
criminating rule of criticism may not be enough. Has 
not American art reached a position where additional 
stimulus will be required to excite our artists to re- 
newed and sustained competition? Without such 
competition thei art becomes. degraded, and its 
poetry subordinated to considerations of profit—for 
pecuniary success becomes then the principal success 
attainable. Shouldnota system of prizes be established, 
to be offered by the Academy, annually or once in two 
or three years—prizes for excellence in every depart- 
ment of the painter’s and the sculptor’s art—for 
landscape, for portrait and water-color painting, for 
crayon and architectural drawing, for modelling and 
finishing statuary? ‘The position and influence of the 
Academy as the centre and throne of art in this coun- 
try would be greatly enhanced and secured by such a 
system of encouragements to genius. And to the 
artist what would not one of these prizes be worth? 
Lifelong effort—patient and persevering toil—would 
be given to win them. For they would bring not 
only, in the preparation and study necessary to 
obtain them, perfection of skill and the developement 
of genius, such as would not, perhaps, without such a 
training have been attained, but they would give the 
assurance of success at last, of public honor and 
patronage, of comforts, ease, and happiness, worth 
far more than the pecuniary amount of any prize which 
the Academy would be able to bestow. Gentlemen 
of wealth would willingly contribute to found such 
prizes—especially would they compete for successful 
pictures. The painters of the pictures approaching 
nearest in merit to the one selected as the best, or 
which excelled only in some important particular, as 
composition, coloring, portrayal of character, etc., 
might receive inferior prizes, or rather an honorable 
mention. Their names would thus become known far 
and wide, and their special excellences indicated by a 
trustworthy judgement to the public tasteand study. Ar- 
tists who might have but little hope of winning the prin- 
cipal prize for general superiority might thus, by efforts 
in that particular direction to which their geniusinclined 
them, strive for the honorable mention or sfecial 
prizes of the Academy. Competition would be greatly 
increased—more animation and life infused into the 
progress of art—and the public taste would grow more 
appreciative and become more elevated and just with 
the elevation and improvement of that which was 
offered as its food. 

In carrying out a system of prizes such as has beep 
suggested the greatest care would have to be taken 
in the organization of the committees appointed 
to decide. This, of course, would be a matter to 
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be provided for in preparing the details of the plan. 
The success of such a system is not a matter of 
doubt or uncertainty. All the leading nations of Eu- 
rope have had and now possess their academies of 
painting and sculpture, in which prizes for excellence 
are offered at stated periods. . It will suffice to refer 
to one of these alone—the French Academy,—pro- 
bably the most notable contemporaneous instance. 
Here prizes in painting, sculpture, and architecture 
are yearly offered, and contended for with great spirit 
and ambition. Several of the prizes have been 
founded by different individuals, desirous of promot- 
ing the progress of art. 

With these passing suggestions, prompted by a visit 
to the present exhibition at our Academy of Design, 
we leave the subject, hoping that it will receive from 
those who have the authority and ability that more 
mature consideration and action to which it may 
be entitled. The Academy has certainly not yet 
come up to the wants of our artists and patrons of 
art. Its exhibitions are of late even inferior to those 
which in other galleries in the city are from time 
to time thrown open to the public. Its own members 
and associates seem to have lost much of that interest 
and esprit du corps which is essential to success ; 
they seem not to care to adorn its walls with their 
productions, or ask the verdict of approval or other- 
wise from its visitors; its influence seems to be 
waning rather than increasing, and in other ways 
it does not meet the requirements which the home 
and cradle of American art should possess and 
supply. Let its managers take thought, then, 
whether something more than the house which they 
have built is not needed to retain the prestige of the 
Academy, and, if more is needed, let steps be taken 
to supply it—the sooner the better—that art may not 
languish and suffer at a time when, and in a country 
where, it has before it a present so capable of de- 
velopement and a future so promising. 








THE CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT ST. PETERSBURG.) 


OW that for various reasons the attention of the 
United States is being drawn toward the Rus- 
sian Empire, it may not be uninteresting to learn, from 
one who is on the spot, what are the doings and pre- 
dominant opinions of the world Keré at St. Petersburg. 
England and France have scarcely attempted to con- 
ceal the anxiety with which they regard the existing 
intimacy between Russia and America, and the de- 
mand for an island in the A-gean sea, said to have 
been made recently by the latter power on the Porte, 
is naturally looked upon with suspicion, as being ap- 
parently the first fruits of the new alliance. Whether 
this demand, made for reasons ostensibly so harmless, 
be really the “little cloud arising out of the sea like a 
man’s hand” which will presently overcast the whole 
horizon, whether ears acute may already hear the 
“sound of abundance of (iron) rain” which shall pro- 
duce a plentiful harvest for the granaries of Hades, I 
am not seer enough to divine; but the general opin- 
ion of men here upon the subject, and the importance 
generally attached to the alliance, I haye some means 
of knowing. 

In Russia, as everybody knows, there is no such 
thing as “public opinion,” in our sense of the expres- 
sion. The sixty-odd millions of uneducated Mujiks 
have no opinions at all on politics, and only such on 
religion as are produced independently of individual 
thought altogether. The only Russians possessed of, 
and generally believed to be entitled to, opinions are 
the Emperor, his officials, and the “ nobles ;” though 
the latter classes have by no means an unlimited 
license to ventilate their ideas. Not being an “own 
correspondent” of Zhe Daily Telegraph, and conse- 
quently not having the honor of an acquaintance with 
the Emperor, I can only pretend to give such driblets 
of the Imperial mind as ooze out from time to time, 
and which are eagerly absorbed by the anxious few 
who are ever watching the “ signs of the times.” Itis 
said that the Emperor is most anxious to disclaim any 
intention of profiting by the alliance with the United 
States as a starting-point of new schemes of ambition 
and aggrandizement; that he considers such marked 
attention and cordial hospitality as has been shown to 
the President’s representatives to be only due to men 
who crossed the Atlantic last year for the avowed pur- 
pose of expressing to himself in person the unfeigned 
delight of their government and fellow-countrymen at 
his providential escape from the assassin’s bullet ; that 
America has always (thank Gop !) been very friendly 
toward Russia, and that American forbearance and 
Co-operation are of the highest importance for the well- 
being of Russiam colonies on the eastern ccast of 





North America, and for the furtherance of Russian 
attempts to spread civilization and Christianity in 
Japan and the islands of the Pacific. This, of course, 
does not mean that the Emperor would be so foolishly 
magnanimous as to dispense with American aid, should 
it be offered him, in the event ofa rupture with the West- 
ern powers ; itis enough that he is said to have no wish 
or intention to provoke suchrupture. The opinions of 
the “nobles” are to the same effect, though there are 
some dissentients. The ultra-aristocratic party are 
disgusted with the presumption of the upstart republic, 
the vulgarity of its representatives, and the impudent 
familiarity of their speeches. They are loud in their 
denunciations of American uncouthness and want of 
taste, laughing at their English as only less intolera- 
ble than their French; they tell with much glee 
scandalous stories of the numbers of the American 
“ dead ” left on the field at the conclusion of the ban- 
quet, and seem to think such indiscretions quite suffi- 
cient cause and impediment why the two nations 
should not be joined together in holy alliance. The 
large majority, however, think otherwise. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn’t we delight to do them honor?” say they ; 
“they showed us sympathy in the Crimean war ; they 
took our part again when, three years ago, we were 
expecting blows and receiving nothing but hard words 
from France and England; European nations call us 
barbarians and idolaters—shey build us a beautiful 
church at New York, entertain our fleet with unri- 
valled magnificence, and in these late troubles they 
have actually come all the way across the Atlantic to 
congratulate our Emperor on his escape from a violent 
death, and our country from all the terrors of social- 
ism. True, our entertainments may have been exces- 
sive, the expressions of gratitude given vent to in 
after-dinner speeches extravagant, and even undigni- 
fied, if you will; but at any rate we were not so mad 
as the English in their reception of Garibaldi. Our 
grand duchesses and princesses and countesses didn’t 
flock to kiss Mr. Fox’s hand, as certain noble English 
ladies did to offer like worship to Garibaldi when en- 
tertained by one of their greatdukes. Certainly these 
Americans bragged a good deal, were rather offensive- 
ly patronizing, and not particularly refined ; but at any 
rate they wish our Emperor well, and ‘good luck to 
them’ say we, and if there is a war may they be on our 
side!” This is pretty much.the sort of language that 
is held now in St. Petersburg by those intelligent few 
who read their newspapers, comforting themselves as 
they read that Napoleon and Bismarck can’t live for 
ever, and that England has her “ screech-owl,” Mr. 
Bright, continually and successfully hooting out “ De- 
mocracy ! Democracy!” to the,terror of her Queen, 
Lords, and faithful Commons. 

For some time after the attempt on the Emperor’s 
life St. Petersburg was in an unusual state of excite- 
ment. No sooner had men’s minds begun to calm 
down, and the feverish outburst of terror and joy 
somewhat abated, than the United States steamship 
Miantonimoh cast anchor at Cronstadt, and excited 
universal curiosity. Up went men’s pulses to fever- 
pace again—banquets and balls and speeches and 
America for ever! These manifestations were con- 
tinued without abatement for two months, and were 
succeeded, almost without intermission, by the arrival 
of the Princess Dagmar; flags waved, Chinese lan- 
terns and gas-jets burst into blaze on the Nevsky, guns 
fired salutes from the fortress, and all the world was 
once more astir. Thanksgivings and festivities, how- 
ever, never altogether divert Russian attention from 
the outside world. There is no doubt whatever that 
the increased and, since the tremendous day of Sa- 
dowa, the daily increasing power of Prussia is regarded 
with feelings of alarm and irritation, and, despite of 
the manifest anxiety shown by the King of Prussia to 
conciliate and pay deference to his Imperial nephew, 
the Russians are slow to believe that the developement 
of German unity under Prussian supremacy does not 
mean mischief to themselves, “ They’ll want our 
German provinces next,” is the cry, and there is just 
a “suspicion ” of anxiety about Prussian interference 
in Poland. As far as the Eastern question is con- 
cerned, I am quite satisfied that it is attracting far less 
notice in this country than the exaggerated, and ap- 
parently malicious, statements made some time since 
by the Berlin correspondent of a certain powerful Eng- 
lish journal, would have the English people believe. 
Doubtless the Candian revolution and the Cretan out- 
break have been watched with some feelings of quiet 
contentment ; it is impossible but that every additional 
malady that fastens upon the “ sick man ” should cause 
a satisfied shrug to every Russian shoulder; but 
laissez mourir seems to be the popular motto just 
now—when he is dead it will be time enough to 
try the question of inheritance. This much I can 








positively assert, that all rumors of “Russian naval 
preparations on a vast scale in the Black Sea,” which 
emanate from Berlin, are utterly untrue; in fact, 
since Russia dismantled and paid out of commission 
her fleets on the Euxine, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Amour, she has retained only a small but efficient 
squadron, chiefly consisting of iron-clads, on the 
Baltic. Indeed, it seems that the national ire is 
now concentrated upon poor Poland, whose last revo- 
lution is by no means forgotten. Mouravieff is dead, 
but Mouravieff’s policy is not likely to die for want 
of a champion ; so high does the storm of hatred still 
rage against Poland that a great Russian officer, 
whose loyalty and conservatism is notorious, assured 
me, some time ago, that he was obliged to avoid 
speaking on Polish affairs altogether ; “for if moderate 
measures were but hinted at for a moment, a hundred 
voices denounced their advocate as a traitor to his 
Emperor and country.” The same officer added: 
“The Poles are such fools! I am quite certain that 
four years ago the Emperor had made up his mind to 
liberate Poland, and that the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine was sent to Warsaw as the intended king of the 
country, under a constitutional government. Vow, 
of course, this is out of the question; the Emperor 
finds that mild measures have failed, and others are 
adopted, and it’s all very annoying.” This is a fairly 
accurate summary of opinions on what I may call 
“foreign affairs,” including the Polish question under 
that head. Home affairs are, however, a source of 
far greater anxiety, and demand much closer atten- 
tion just now, and the “ Home” Minister is likely to 
have his hands full for some time to come. The 
Emperor’s great move—the liberation of the serfs— 
has been made, and has failed to produce the results 
which he seems to have anticipated. Russia, as well 
as England and America, is learning the stern truth 
that instantaneous reforms do not take instantaneous 
effect—at least in the desired direction; experience 
has taught us that the slave is not as the freeman the 
moment that he receives his manumission ; it takes 
a long future of life in life to learn all that has been 
untaught—undreamt of—in a long past of death in 
life, and the distinction between liberty and license is 
not learnt in a day. The knowledge of this truth 
Russia is now painfully acquiring. The nobles have 
been losers by the tremendous change, and the peas- 
ants have not as yet gained a proportionate advan- 
tage; in fact, all as yet is in the confusion of a 
transition state—the benefits secured by the old sys- 
tem are abolished, and those promised by the new 
not yet realized. That the end aimed at is right, 
though the means adopted may not have been the 
most judicious possible, all are willing to allow, and a 
little grumbling on the part of the sufferers is only 
natural.* 

The idea of liberating the serfs by no means origin- 
ated with the present Emperor. Alexander I. long 
ago saw the necessity of so doing, and, in fact, 
actually tried the experiment in some of the Baltic 
provinces—an act of generosity which was imme- 
diately followed by a revolt on the part of the newly 
liberated population. This experiment having failed, 
the plan was abandoned, or, at all events, its execution 
was indefinitely postponed. Even Nicholas—despot 
though he was—was anxious thus far to aid the cause of 
liberty, and a “ukase” proclaiming the liberation of 
the serfs was daily expected more than once during his 
reign ; but as soon as ever the plans proposed were 
ripe for execution, some revolution—either in the 
provinces concerned or in Poland—always intervened, 
and made him shrink from holding the reins with a 
grasp less tight. It remained then for Alexander II. 
to earn for himself everlasting fame by solving the 
problem which his father and uncle had grappled with 
in vain. This great and daring reform is now a fait 
accompli, and, alas! the mistakes which were made 
in its execution are likewise facts accomplis, and 
for the most part cannot be undone. It was proposed 
that instead of the peasant being put into possession} of 
a considerable portion of his late proprietor’s land, as 
is now the case, he should have his house, out-build- 
ings, and plot of kitchen-garden, for his own use, ab- 
solutely free of all rent whatever; that he should 
then make arrangement with the lord of the manor 
to hire as much land as he is able to till, at a rent to 
be mutually agreed upon ; that he should be, in fact, 
a tenant farmer occupying the land of his late owner, 





* As an instance of the loss sustained by the proprietors, | may men- 
tion the case of a little property whose owner I know intimately: in 
former times it used to yield a net annual income of 2,0co roubles—or 
thereabouts,—under the present system the returns never exceed 700 rou- 
bles. This. however, is in the north of Russia; in the south, where the 
soil is more fertile and the labor required for its cultivation less, the loss 
is not so heavy ; but nowhere does it amount to less than 50 per cent. on 
an average, while in many cases it even reaches 70. _ 

tIt should be mentioned, however, that the peasant still pays to the 
Jate proprietor a small rent, though so trifling as to be almost nominal. 
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but in the enjoyment of his own dwelling-house and 
garden-plot. The objections which led to the rejec- 
tion of this plan were that the landlord would grind 
down the peasant by hard bargains, and thus nullify | 
the benefits intended to be conjerred on the former 3 | 
that the population would become migratory from | 
being constantly in search of lower rents, and that | 


thus great obstacles would be thrown in the way of the | 
collection of the taxes and the necessary superin- 
tendence of police. It seems probable, however, that 
landlord and peasant would soon have discovered the 
identity of their interests; in fact the peasant, and 
not the landlord, would have been master of the posi- 
tion, for without the rents received from the former 
the latter could not have paid his contribution to the 
government, and anything like a strike would have 
produced the intended results. Certain it is that the 
compulsory payment of an equitable rent would have 
stimulated industry and promoted agricultural im- 
provements ; whereas now the too common custom 
of the peasantry is to work three days in the week 
and spend the remaining four in a dram-shop, or in 
sleeping off the effects of frequent visits thither. 

This dram-drinking is a terrible bane to Russia ; 
the “ rodka ”—a spirit distilled, I believe, from corn— 
is of a most pernicious nature, and does its work of 
ruin quicker even than brandy; but every effort is 
now being made by the government to encourage the 
adoption of beer as the national drink, and the tax on 
malt liquors has been greatly reduced. Unfortunately 
the government cannot afford to deal summarily with 
the innumerable “ cabaks,” or “rodka” shops, with 
which [the towns and villages abound; for thus it 
would deprive itself of the enormous revenue which 
the duty on spirits brings into the state coffers.* 

But perhaps the most pressing difficulty of all that 
besets Russia is the crippled state of her finances ; 
gold has almost vanished from the currency altogether, 
and silver is on the wane, while paper is usually in- 
creasing in quantity and, of course, decreasing in 
value. The taxes on the government officials and 
nobles are exceedingly heavy, and it is evident that 
immense retrenchments must be made, or still more 
irksome burdens imposed. It is unfortunate that re- 
trenchment is most needed in a quarter where few 
dare suggest its adoption. Any reduction of the army 
in the present complicated state of European politics 
is out of the question ; in fact, additional expenditure is 
peremptorily necessary for the manufacture of breech- 
loaders, and an order was given some time back to 
convert 200,000 of the muzzle-loaders now in use, and 
to manufacture 15,000 new guns on the plan adopted 
in the United States. The navy has been immensely 
reduced, as I mentioned before, and home resources 
are being developed as much as possible to check the 
outflow of gold, every coin of which tends to make its 
way out of the country. It is impossible to witness 
and hear of the gorgeous state and reckless extrava- 
gance of the court without feeling that retrenchment 
must begin there, if any real relief is to be obtained. 
Whether a minister will ever be found with courage 
enough to whisper the truth in the Imperial ear, and 
whether the Emperor will be candid enough to acknowl- 
edge the truth, and self-denying enough to act accord- 
ingly, remain yet to be seen; but all are agreed that 
“something must be done,” and unpleasant rumors 
are always afloat respecting each new budget. The 
swarm of grand dukes—fully developed and coming 
on—is perfectly appalling, and this swarm must, from 
the nature of things, be ever on the increase, for all 
grand duke’s sons are grand dukes for ever, and so 
on ad infinitum, and, alas! they must all be kept in 
grand ducal state, which means the consumption of 
millions of roubles. It would be well were a definite 
vanishing point adopted when the grand ducal title 
and subsidy should cease; indeed, such an expedient 
must be resorted to some day, or Russia will be 
afflicted with a perfect plague of these grand ducal 
locusts, “covering the face of the whole earth, eating 
every herb of the land and all the fruit of the trees, so 
that there will remain not any green thing in all the 
land of”—Russia. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LETTER FROM “A MODERN MINISTER.” 


O THE EpiToR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: The letter of “ A Layman,” in No. 200 of Zhe 
Round Table, indicating such entire misapprehension of AZy 
Religion respecting Gov, seems to call for this supplemen- 
tary statement. I wish that not only he but many others 











* Alexander I. was on the point of abolishing a great number of these 
dram-shops in St. Petersburg and elsewhere. but he was appalled by his 
minister of finance, who thus acquiesced, “* Very we! sire: but for every 


‘cabak’ you take from me I must ttke a regiment from your army.” 
Tt 3s needless to add that this was a * stopper.” : 
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like him would take pains to understand just what is meant | 


by “the Trinity.” He is undoubtedly a “ Unitarian.” If 
by this is meant simply that he worships exe God, so am I 
a Unitarian. But if one who believes that in the essence 
of this one Gop are three distinct—not separate—exist- 
ences is a Trinitarian, then am I also a Trinitarian. This 
distinction is erroneously called “ person,” for the distinc- 
tion of person implies separate existence. Yet a distinc- 
tion exists, a distinction which is indicated by the use of the 
personal pronouns I, thou, he ; and these three are one. 
Three in one respect, and one in another. Surely this is 
not self-contradictory. Surely it is not zzconceivable that 
Gop is one, and yet that in his essence may be such dis- 
tinctions ; though it is, of course, incomprehensible. 

“T believe in Gop.” The word Gop denotes to me a 
being externally self-existent, infinite in power, wisdom, and 
goodness. This implies that He is the Creator of all 
things ; that in creation He had ultimate objects in view, 
and adapts means to the accomplishment of those ends ; 
and that He is a moral governor of the universe. Now, 
this eternal, self-existent, and self-conscious being, who only 
has life in Himself, is the source of life to all creatures. He 
wills creation into being. When he says, “ Light, be !” 
already /ight 7s. When He speaks it is already done. 
Man’s words are words only ; man’s conceptions, concep- 
tions only. But Gon’s words are deeds ; Gop’s concep- 
tions, real existences, distinct entities. Creation is simply, to 
our apprehension, Gop’s act in conceiving of things not 
hitherto existing as existing. 

Now, the eternal, living, self-conscious Gop must have 
had from all eternity a conception of Himself. That con- 
ception must have been adequate, 7. ¢., accurate, exact. 
But, in order to be such, it must have been equal to Him- 
self, ‘the very image of His essence.” 

Of course, if Gop’s conceptions of creatures heretofore 
non-existing, as existing, is life to creatures according to 
His will, much more, @ fortiori, Gop’s conception of Him- 
self, the one only living and true Gop, is not only his ade- 
quate, equal image, but also, and in order that it may be so, 
a real, living, eternal, infinite existence. Such is the Logos, 
the eternal Son of Gop, who is Gop, begotten from eter- 
nity in Gop’s eternal consciousness of Himself as existing. 
Hence is He equal with Gop. Hence was He in the be- 
ginning with Gop. Hence He is Gop. 

It could not be otherwise. It is not conceivable that an 
eternal being, infinite in wisdom and goodness, could exist 
without a conception of Himself, without self-conscious- 
ness. It is not conceivable that such—but I need not par- 
ticularize. The opposite of what I have above stated as a 
part of AZy Religion is, to my mind, inconceivable. 

Again, the Infinite and Infinitely Loving One eternally 
and necessarily loves this adequate, equally-loving image of 
Himself, and conceives of Himself as thus not only living 
but loving (7. ¢., acting) also. This outgoing of love, this 
intercommunication between these eternal existences, is the 
spiration of the divine life and the divine conception of this 
spiration, this divine loving act is the Holy Ghost. And 
thus “ these three are gne.” 

Does “ A Layman” object to these statements? If he 
receives the rest of AZy Religion in the light of these are we 
not nearer at one than he supposed ? 

A MODERN MINISTER. 








MR. FULLER, OF 7HE COSMOPOLITAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: Adverting to your impression of November 14, I 
venture to send you, as assignee under the second bank- 
ruptcy of the above editor, a few remarks for trans-Atlantic 
consideration. 

Toward the close of the year 1866 the editor, desig- 
nated in his own paper as “‘ Colonel ”—not Mr.—Fuller ap- 
proached me on the subject of lending him some money for 
the general purpose of advancing the circulation of his 
newspaper. When he thus applied to me I found after- 
ward that Hiram Fuller was on the verge of his first bank- 
ruptcy. I had not happened to have noticed the name or 
fact in Zhe Times, and I was left in entire ignorance thereof. 
I made from time to time advances of money to * Colonel ” 
Fuller, and after awhile I made the gallant officer’s per- 
sonal acquaintance. He made many statements to me— 
representing himself as a “victim of the war ;” as having 
abandoned an appointment in New York whereat he held 
sway over twelve hundred men, and as having come to this 
country accredited with letters of introduction to persons 
highly placed—ex uno disce omnia. I have applied to 
Lord Lytton, and Lord Lytton never entertained “ Colonel ” 
Fuller at dinner, or knew to whom T alluded. Mr. Fuller 
took the same liberty with the name of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. (This my solicitors Lave in writing.) 

While, however, I was staying at the Langham Hotel, 
London, in the spring, representations were volunteered to 
me by at least ¢hvee persons (two, I believe, Americans), 
and all, as I thought and still think, entitled to credit. 
These representations, of course, led to further inquiries, 
and the result was that I forthwith placed a// the facts and 
correspondence, sans arriere pensée, in the hands of a very 
eminent firm of solicitors. Now, sir, I wrote for a period 
extending over a twelvemonth a very great portion of Zhe 
Cosmopolitan newspaper—e. g., the serial; nearly all the 
Tourist’s Guide; I compiled many excerpts from various 
newspapers, copious reviews of books, versicles, etc., etc. 











This is capable of proof, if requisite, for I possess the copies 
containing contributions from my pen.~ 





In the spring of this year I was, infer alia, given to un- 
derstand that a certain Comtesse de Van Vyver (who was so 
good-natured as to send me, ‘to make acquaintance,” her 
carte de visite) held a large stake, z. ¢., had invested a con- 
siderable sum of money in Zhe Cosmopolitan newspaper. 
This lady did me the honor of coming from Paris to Lon- 
don, soliciting, as ** best for all parties,” that I should meet 
her; I did so, and on the faith of her representations, and 
believing her to be a femme sole (or how could Colonel 
Fuller be the guardian of her children?), I lent her the 
small sum of thirty pounds. When I discovered with whom 
we had to do, we sued the countess and she has pleaded 
converture. 

The Cosmopolitan is, or was, to my certain knowledge 
produced and published by these parties. This would, under 
ordinary circumstances, concern no one ; but as far as I am 
concerned neither of these parties entertains any idea of 
either repaying me my own or of giving me the promised 
remuneration for work done, and much belauded, as letters 
over and over again show. 

I know full well there are scoundrels on either side of the 
broad Atlantic who consider this sort of thing “smart ;” but 
I have always understood that 7ze Round Table is an honor- 
able journal, and one of very high social standing, and open 
always “alteram audire partem.” Yours faithfully, 

J. G. HarpDIne, 
Assignee under Hiram Fuller’s second bankruptcy. 
OvervaLe, Weston Super Marg, ENGLAND, November 25. 
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HISTORY OF HUMAN CULTURE* 
(IN TWO PARTS.) 


Part II. 


HE most important point in Mr. Kolb’s general 
observations is the statement of his view of the 
manner and spirit in which history ougkt to be written ; 
upon it hinges entirely the value of his work as a 
whole ; that is to say, if he applies his own principles 
strictly throughout. He says: 

‘*In any case, we must not, in this relation, at once condemn earlier 
conditions, ‘simply because they are not in harmony with our present 
social institutions. The culture in question was perhaps merely of a 
kind different from ours. Still less, however, can we admit the extraor- 
dinary demand which in recent times has been made of historians, namely, 
that they shall judge all the circumstances of past times according to the 
ideas prevalent ia these times. We protest most emphatically against 
the view that the historian has performed a great feat when he has ex- 
plained and elucidated each epoeh solely from the ideas prevalent in it— 
each age, so to speak, from itself. This will contribute in a certain way 
to enable us to arrive at a correct knowledge of what were once the actual 
conditions, and hence will serve as a mere means to the end—but it can 
never at any time be a standard whereby to judge of the relations, or to 
settle the value or worthlessness, of actions or social institutions ; accord- 
ing to the modes of viewing (A mschauungsweisen) of different peoples 
and times, slavery, witch-burning, heretic-burning, sword conversions, 
and pretty nearly all abominations and horrors, would be not only very 
useful, but even perfectly necessary things. It seems altogether an 
absurd suggestion that the historian should sink himself into the slime 
of the prejudices of all times, in order that his judgement should have any 
weight. We, for our part, cannot conceive what any high value history 
treated in this way can now have for thinking men. 

“ True culture, in the case of any people, consists in the degree to which 

its entire social institutions and relations further and promote the devel- 
opement and cultivation of all the existing forces of mind and body to- 
ward the permanent establishment and rational enjoyment of the intel- 
lectual and material prosperity of the whole body of the people.” 
In other words, it is incumbent upon the historian 
to judge all the social conditions of the past without 
lowering himself to understand them; he is to set 
up as a Standard any arbitrary notion of his own 
or of his time. Culture is a means to an end, the 
end being the enjoyment of intellectual and mate- 
rial prosperity. There could be nothing more super- 
ficial than this ; but it is, after all, only what the 
whole school to which Mr. Kolb belongs preach and 
practise. James Martineau once said very happily: 
“Pure historical sympathy, when directed by ade- 
quate learning, is the proper organ of intelligence 
with regard to the monuments of the past.” As long 
as one can talk of the “slime of the prejudices ” of the 
past, one is not likely to have much historical sympa- 
thy with or comprehension of it. It is amusing, how- 
ever, to see what strange nonsense people who de- 
claim ignorantly against metaphysics will evolve. 
Let us analyze closely Mr. Kolb’s definition of cul- 
ture. It will stand somewhat thus : : 

Culture.—A certain character in social institutions 
and relations ; 

That character.—Their tendency to promote the 
cultivation of the powers of body and mind with a view 
to a certain end; 

That end.—The establishment and rational enjoy- 
ment of intellectual and material prosperity. 

We do not know exactly what Mr. Kolb means 
by intellectual prosperity (Wohlergehen); but as he 
couples it with material prosperity, we suppose the 





* Culturgeschichte der Mens-hheit,mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung von 
Regicrusgsiorin, Politik, Retigion, Freihe.ts- und Wonisianaseatwicke- 
lung cer V6é.ker. Kine aligememe Weltgeschichte nach den Bediirtnis- 
sen der Jetztzeit. Von G. Frieder. Koib, etc. Erste und zweite Liefe- 
—_ Leipzig : Verlag von Arthur Felix. New York: L. W. Schmidt. 
1868. 
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on the History of Civil Society, that all the conditions 
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former must have the same relation to the intellect as 
the latter has to the physical constitution. Material 
prosperity is usually understood to mean abundant 
faculties for producing those things which are neces- 
sary or conducive to the health and comfort of the 
body. Intellectual prosperity, therefore, must mean 
abundance of pure intellectual productivity, applied to 
the creation of those works which are necessary or 
conducive to the health and repose of the mind. But 
now there is one broad distinction existing between 
the products of material industry and those of intel- | 
lectual action; the former can be appropriated and | 
used without any particular activity on the part of the | 
user; whereas the latter cannot be got possession of | 
except through an activity corresponding to that. 
which give them birth. Material products are used 
but once, and perish with the using, whereas intel- 
lectual products have to be created anew at every | 
fresh appropriation, and may last for ever. Again, | 
rational enjoyment, though a very vague expression, | 
capable of bearing any number of meanings, must, at | 
least, imply the participation of the reason, in some | 
way or another, in the modes of enjoyment. But we 
know reason only as an activity, so that, in so far as 
reason takes part in enjoyment, it must do so through 
some of the modes of its activity. But intellectual 
activity applied to the products of intellect must 
act productively. Rational enjoyment of intellectual 
prosperity must therefore mean, if it means anything, 
active appropriation of and delight in pure mental 
productivity. But the appropriation of productivity 
is productivity ; for the mind cannot enjoy or even 
think an action of its own otherwise than by perform- 
ing it. So that, as far, at least, as the intellect is 








concerned, Mr. Kolb’s means and end of culture 
are the same. Such are the absurdities at which 
those persons must necessarily arrive who place 
the whole aim of spiritual life, or of life generally, 
in any one or number of its conditions. As well 
say that man lives that he may eat, as that mind 
is that he may enjoy. Mind is an end in itself. 
Being pure activity, if it becomes inactive it is 
nothing; whereas, if it attains the highest activity, 
that of pure productivity, it attains all that it can be, 
and, therefore, the highest bliss or repose. 

We need not dwell longer on Mr. Kolb’s definition ; 
the more particularly as he does not base anything 
upon it himself. It vitiates the book only thus far, 
that, being incoherent itself, it imparts incoherency to 
the whole. The work, which is to extend to ten or 
twelve Lieferungen, is to be divided into two volumes, 
the first comprising an introduction and ancient his- 
tory ; the second, medieval and modern history. It is 
but fair to say that when Mr. Kolb abandons generali- 
zations and comes to treat of what is known in history 
his performances surpass his promises. His entire 
lack of philosophical insight and culture makes him 
accept the tritest truisms as profound and valuable 
truths ; for example, we find him quoting with appro- 
bation the remark of Ferguson, author of the Essay 


of man are but the outcome of his nature, which, of 
course, merely means—to state the principle generally 
—that a thing can become only what it has the possi- 
bility of becoming. Rejecting all idea of a primitive 
golden age, and without entering into detail as to the 
time and manner of man’s first appearance on the 
earth, he takes the human animal up at the stage 
when he is “ vegetating like the brutes.” But even 
then, he holds, “ there slumbered in man infinite spir- 
itual capabilities, whereof, however, he was uncon- 
scious, and of which he had no presentiment.” These 
spiritual capabilities Mr. Kolb seems to conceive as 
springs, wound up and gradually unfolding or freeing 
themselves. He does not appear to see that spiritual] 
developement is the exact opposite of this. A spring, 
as it frees itself, loses power, and ends by arriving at 
inactivity, its normal condition ; whereas mind, as it 
developes, gains power, and attains its normal condi- 
tion only when it attains perfect activity. He, quite 
gratuitously and unscientifically, posits as preceding 
all known history a period of many thousand years, 
which, he affirms, man must have lived through “ be- 
fore consciousness was awakened in its full meaning, 
before language was in any degree developed, and 
writing at last discovered.” Is he sure that conscious- 
ness is developed even now in its full meaning ? These 
many thousand years, however, he does not think suf- 





ficient to account for the differences between the vari- 
ous races of men now existing, but holds that man- 
kind must have appeared at different points of the 
globe, on the ground that otherwise a closer connec- 
tion would prevail between the different divisions of 
the human family in proportion as we approached pri- 
meval times and conditions. But what is the use of 





theorizing on this subject, seeing that we cannot ap-| 
proach these times by many thousand years? It is. 
not true that the human race has at all times tended to | 
union ; there have been, even in historic times, peri- | 
ods of dismemberment and isolation. Mr. Kolb is 
altogether wrong in rejecting as a basis for the are 
rangement of his work the distinctions now so well | 
authenticated between several of the great races of the, 
world, ¢.g., the Semitic and the Aryan. Itis true that. 


_ the influence of the different races and families upon | 


each other ought to be carefully noted and weighed, 
and the results of all cases of amalgamation thought- 
fully studied ; nevertheless culture proceeds by races, 
no two of which have ever been known to arrive at 
the same type of culture. 

Once started, Mr. Kolb arranges the subjects of his 
work very much as Hegel does his in Zhe Philosophy 
of History. The former, however, thanks to recent 
discoveries, gives us a chapter on Lake-dwellers 
(Pfahlbautenbewohner). From these, very oddly, he 
proceeds to the Chinese, not remembering, apparently, 
that they represent one of the oldest and most devel- 
oped civilizations in the world. A few pages are then 
devoted to India, of which the author’s knowledge 








seems to be very limited. By a single spring we find 
ourselves next in Egypt, with its hieroglyphs, castes, 
and wonderful edifices. The Jews are dismissed with 
five pages, on the ground that their history is suffi- 
ciently well known. The Babylonians and Assyrians 
are treated of next, and with considerable justice and 
appreciation. Then follow the Persians, whom Hegel, 
with far better reason, placed next to the Hindoos. 
Mr. Kolb’s remarks on the Persians are, for the most 
part, judicious and just, though the few that he makes 


on the Zend-Avesta are remarkable for nothing but} 


their superficiality. Speaking of the contests between 
the Persians and Greeks, he says: “ The whole de- 
velopement of culture was at stake ; the fate of hu- 
manity was to be decided. The material forces were 
in the highest degree unequal. Nevertheless, spirit 
gained the victory over rough mass, freedom over op- 
pression, culture over barbarism.” Instead of ranging 
the Pheenicians with the Jews or the other Semitic 
peoples, he places them here, for no other reason, ap- 
parently, than that they had a sort of republican form 
of government. The peculiar characteristics, how- 
ever, of the Phoenicians, and the influence which they 
exerted upon the world, are well brought out—their en- 
terprising spirit, their genius for commerce, their ex- 
clusiveness, and their lack of mental culture. Natu- 
rally enough, they are followed by the Carthaginians, 
to whose history ten pages are devoted. Mr. Kolb 
appreciates very accurately the character and influence 
of commercial peoples ; among these he seems en- 
tirely at home. If is only when he comes to nations 
whose mission it was to think that he fails utterly- 
The last fifty pages of the second Lieferung are de- 
voted to the Greeks, about whom, however, nothing 
remarkable is said, and nothing that justifies the posi- 
tion assigned to them in a History of Human Culture. 
Mr. Kolb evidently forgets Horace’s assertion: 
“Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit.” It is question- 
able whether Rome at any time or in any sense at- 
tained the culture of the Greeks. 

To sum up ina few words our opinion of this his- 
tory: There are two ways in which an historical 
work is valuable ; first, when it presents us with new 
facts ; ¢econd, when it contains new generalizations, 
based on wider knowledge and profounder principles 
than any previously made, To neither of these ex- 
cellences can Mr. Kolb’s work assert a claim. It is 
based on a narrow, deficient, and therefore false, 
philosophy and view of man and nature. It is too 
sketchy to be studied as a universal history, and too 
long fora mere hand-book or outline. There is only 
one use which we can think of to which it might with 
advantage be applied. It would, notwithstanding its 
deficiencies, be an excellent school-book. It is suited 
to the comprehension and modes of thinking of boys 
and girls, and is really very much better than any 
work of the same nature and of similar dimensions 
with which we are acquainted. We should be glad to 


see a translation of it published in America for school 
use, 








M. MICHELET’S BIRD.* 
HROUGH the influence of his wife, whose “bright 


4.05 
attention was directed to the immediate works of 
the Deity, the “realized perceptions” of all that seems 
wise and beautiful, invigorating to the mind, purifying 
and chastening to the heart. His accurate habit of 
observation and patient research, combined with a 
hitherto undeveloped taste for the beauties of nature, 
well qualified him to enter upon a study which he 
pursued with an almost exaggerated degree of enthu- 
siasm. During a two years’ sojourn in Italy and 
Brittany, amid the solemn scenery of the Apennines, 
the impressive silence of the mountain summits, along 
the sources of streams, or beside the sea, he 
perused the volume of nature page by page, and 
gradually, aided by his cherished guide and com- 
panion, the book was evolved which, in the pre- 
face, he gracefully acknowledges to be due to her 
inspiration. The book, the offspring of these two 
congenial souls, considers, as the author observes, 
“the bird in himself, and but little in his relation to 
man.” It is full of those beauties of style and felicities 
of thought by which the meaning of the writer is 
stamped upon tle memory with exceptional force. 
As we pass from page to page we catch something of 
the pleased spirit which made the author enter with 
his whole heart and all his faculties into the subject. 
His interest appears to be unwearied, and his store of 
facts and observations almost boundless. We feel 
that we are brought in contact with a superior mind, 
not only as to its range of knowledge, but as to the 
compass and elevation of its moral sentiment. Occa- 
sionally he is led to grapple with problems which 
demand a higher metaphysical range of thought and a 
more exact analytic power than nature has given him, 
but he shows an ease and grace in surmounting diffi- 
culties which go far to disarm criticism. His 
theories are often ingenious, his pictures impressive, 
and his descriptions artistic, but there is a tendency— 
not uncommon with his countrymen—to employ 
striking contrasts and produce brilliant effects, not 
unfrequently strained and exaggeratedly antithetical. 

In an introductory chapter, wherein an interesting 
account is given of the circumstances which induced 
him to become a student of nature, M. Michelet in- 
troduces a somewhat lengthy description by his 
wife of her own early history, and containing a brief 
sketch of her father’s career, with which the reader is 
already acquainted through the pages of a work re- 
cently published by the lady. After this, the author 
resumes the narration of his studies, and, of their 
mutual conferences—“I, whom age and toil have 
given a right to die; she, whose brow is already 
bent by the trials of infancy and a wisdom beyond 
her years ”—and of the cherished thoughts and theo- 
ries which developed into a book, he says: 

“The bird, then, @ single bird—that is all my book; but the 


bird in all the variations of its destiny, as it accommodates itself to 


the thousand conditions of earth, to the thousand vocations of the winged 
ae ’ 


“The agents of death, the murdering species, so glorified by man, who 
recognizes in them his image, are here replaced very low in the hier- 
archy, reunited to the rank which is rightly theirs. ‘They are the most 
deficient in the two special qualifications of the bird—nest-making and 
song. Sad instruments of the fatal passage, they appear in the midst 
of this book as the blind ministers of nature’s hardest necessity. 

“ But the lofty light of life—art, in its earliest dawn—shines only in the 
smallest. With the small birds, unostentatious as they are, modestly 
and seriously clad, art begins, and, on certain points, rises higher than 
the sphere of man. Far from equalling the nightingale, we have been 
unable to express or to render an account of his sublime song. The 
eagle, then, is in these pages dethroned; the nightingale reigns in his 
stead.’ 

Surrounded by fanciful imagery, which is always 
graceful—sometimes gorgeous—the author introduces 
the feathered tribes, in order and according to their 
kind, with such a knowledge of their nature and attri- 
butes as might lead one almost to think he had held 
familiar intercourse with each and every one of them. 
The penguins, those “eldest sons of nature, eye- 
witnesses of the ancient ages of transformation,” are 
introduced to us by a striking and ably executed pic- 
ture, which, with several smaller sketches, affords valu- 
able explanatory aid. The spirit of poetry breathes 
through the succeeding chapters, and the pencil of 
the artist has been guided by a master hand in giving 
form to the author’s glowing descriptions. The 
melancholy dreamer of the marshes, the now—in Eu- 
rope, at least—almost extinct heron, suggests to M. 
Michelet the name of Wilson, the ornithologist, from 
whose writings he quotes largely, and to whom—as 
well as to his disciple, Audubon—he pays a generous 
tribute of praise. For the swan’s song, now heard 
no more, he accounts in a fanciful way; the bird 











emotional interpretation of the spirit of the coun- 
try, and the voices of solitude,” served to enlarge 
his sentiments of individual tenderness, M. Michelet 
was led to,find relaxation from the severer study of 
human history in the contemplation of nature. His 





™ The Bird. By Jules Michelet. With 210 illustrations by 
Giacomelli. London aad New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1868, 


which in the days of Virgil was so common in Italy 
has now become rare in that over-mild atmosphere, 
and has sought refuge in the colder climes of Eng- 
land and France. It is suggested that he has learned 
in the north the accents of barbarism, and that while 
his muse is dead the bird. survives. This theory 
scarcely applies to the black swan mentioned by La- 
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billarditre, and now found in great numbers in New | by the charming enfant terrible—whose name we are | her writings display a high order of talent or acquire- 
South Wales. We now come to the tropical regions, | so unfortunate as to have forgotten—in Love Me Little, | ments calculated to dazzle or astonish the reader, but 
where ‘innumerable hosts of small birds maintain a! Zove Me Long, who undertakes in company with because she has painted scenes hitherto unknown to 


never-ending combat with the poisonous reptiles and | Johnny Christmas a journey to the North Pole, incited | us, while her works address themselves to the under- 
insects whose touch is fatal to human life. Fore- | thereto by his “ungust” treatment in the matter of | standing of general readers. In The Butterfly’s Gos- 
most among these serpent-eaters stands the feathered | “rice puddens.” Here, however, the proportions of | fe/* she writes upon subjects primarily useful, and in 


warrior thus described : 


“This brave and beautiful bird, last-born of the ancient world, and a 
surviving witness to forgotten encounters, which is born, lives, and dies | 
in the slime, in the primitive cloaca, has no stain, nevertheless, of his un- 
clean cradle. I know not what moral instinct raises and supports him 
above it. His grand and formidable voice, which sways the desert, an- 
nounces from afar the gravity and dignified heroism of the noble and 
haughty purifier. The kamachi (Pa/amedea cornuta), as he is called, is 
rare; he forms a genus of himself, a species which is not divided. De- 
spising ‘he ignoble promiscuousness of the low world in which he lives, he 
lives alone, with but one mate. Undoubtedly in his career of war his 
mate is also a companion-in-arms. They love, they fight, together ; they 
follow the same destiny. Theirs is that soldierly marriage of which Taci- 
tus speaks: ‘Sic vivendum, sic pereundum ;’ ‘To life, to death.’ 
When this tender companionship, this consoling succor, fails the kamachi, 
he disdains to protract his existence; he rejoins the loved one which he 
cannot survive.” 

A striking and painfully suggesiive picture of the 
vulture, almost sublime in his lonely dignity, standing 
as the personifier of purification, precedes one of the 
mostremarkable and original chapters inthe book. Per- 
haps no author has so fully appreciated the great work 
performed by these “beneficent cressets of living fire 
through which nature passes everything that might 
corrupt the higher life ;” these scavengers of the East, 
through whose agency that which is unclean and loath- 
some becomes regenerated and made pure. It has 
hitherto been common among writers to speak of this 
useful and certainly inoffensive bird as cowardly and 
obscene, while the eagle is exalted with the kings and 
warriors, and, among the most civilized nations, an- 
cient and modern, has been selected as the type of 
martial glory. M. Michelet, however, gives decided 
preference to the vulture, the real difference which 

exists between the birds being, he says, that 

** The vulture seldom kills, and directly benefits life by restoring to its 
service and to the grand current of vital circulation the disorganized 
objects which would associate with others to their disorganization. The 
eagle lives upon murder only, and may justly be entitled the minister 
of death ; on the contrary, the vulture is the servant of life.” 


Not content with claiming superiority for the vul- 
ture, the author aims a sad blow at our national 
pride in robbing the eagle of all the noble at- 
tributes with which we have hitherto invested him; 
and he even goes so far as to say that in the su- 
perior intelligence, courage, and innate dignity of 
the crow he recognizes the ascendency of mind over 
matter ! 

In the chapter on swallows, and those which fol- 
low—devoted to the lark and the nightingale—there is 
a fidelity and balance, a simplicity, elevation, and sen- 
sibility which invite the tenderest sympathies. In 
the nightingale M. Michelet finds the artistic nature, 
the suffering (which is the better part of the artist’s 
nature), clearly shown: 

“* Artist f exclaims he. ‘ I have said the word and I will not unsay it. 
This is not an analogy, acomparison of things having a resemblance ; no, 
it is the thing itself. The nightingale, in my opinion, is not the chief, but 
the only one of the winged people to which this name can be justly given. 
And why? He alone isa creator; he alone varies, enriches, amplifies 
his song and augments it by new strains. He alone is fertile and diverse 
in himself; other birds are so by instruction and imitation. He alone 
resumes, contains almost all; each of them, of tke most brilliant, sug- 
gests a couplet to the nightingale. The lark’s is the lyrical 
genius ; the nightingale’s the epic, the drama, the inner struggle—from 
thence, a light apart. In deep darkness, it looks into the soul, into 


love ; soaring at times, it would seem, beyond the individual Jove into 
the ocean of love infinite.” 


M. Michelet has looked at nature from his own 
point of view, and has dealt with it according to the 
emotions it produced upon his own mind. His book 
is enlivened by anecdotes, imaginative analogies, many 
curious and some, perhaps, hitherto unknown facts. 
We part from him as from an interesting compagnon 
de voyage, whose occasional caprices are forgotten in 
the depth of thought with which he comments upon 
subjects of interest, and the brilliancy with which he 
colors the scenery. We cannot conclude this notice 
without inviting special attention to the exquisite 
designs by Giacomelli which adorn the volume— 
the impressions of which, in most cases, are quite as 
good as those of the original edition issued by 
Hachette ; they are not only everywhere appropriate, 
but display a wealth of fancy and originality, com- 
bined with a grace and delicacy of finish, that are 
truly charming. 











CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
O more delicious bit of make-believe has ever 
IN fallen in our way than the Narrative of a 
Voyage Round the World, planned by Four Adven- 
turers,’ of ages varying from four toeight. The germ 
of the scheme is nearly identical with that entertained 





1 Miss Lily's Voyage Round the World. Undertaken in compan 
with Masters Paul and T: oto, her two cousins, and Little Peter. _ 
lated from the French by Miss I. M. Luyster. With 48 illustrations by 
Lorenz Fré!ich. Boston: Roberts Bros. - 1869. 


ing less than a tour of the world on the scale of a score 
of leagues to the inch. The leaders of the expedition 
have been infected, uncommonly severely, with the 
malady quite as proper to childhood as whooping- 
cough or the measles. “Master Paul, who is going 
to be a sailor, has been reading histories of voyages, 
and Miss Lily, Robinson Crusoe. These stories, 
which they have understood only imperfectly, . . . 
have turned their heads. They talk of nothing but 
voyages ; they dream of nothing but desert islands. 
Even Master Toto, though he is only four, and natur- 
ally of a quiet disposition, is excited by these conversa- 
tions, of which he has not lost a word.” So the two 
first, moved by lively imaginations, and Master Toto, 
impelled by desires for sugar-cane and cocoa-nuts, take 
into their confidence Little Peter, the gardener’s son, 
who is entirely uninstructed in desert islands, unim- 
aginative, and characterized by a pestilent propensity 
to reduce everything to the most vulgar matter of fact ; 
and, having possessed themselves of a boat kept in the 
river, essay their voyage of discovery. For this they 
prepare by electing themselves to the various offices 
in the expedition; by putting aside, during the two 
days before its sailing, what they can abstract from 
their meals ; by interchanging vows of secrecy and 
mutual fidelity, and that “they will not return until 
they have made THE TOUR OF THE WHOLE WORLD.” 
A voyage so fraught with adventure is not to be sum- 
marized. As all rivers are known by the expedition 
to flow to the sed, and as their river has just been 
overflowed so that the current carries the boat rapidly, 
it follows that after they have been sailing a long time 
—a very long time—they have got a great way: 

‘They have passed by continents, peninsulas, islands, islets, that is to 
say, little mounds of earth, of various sizes, separated from each other by 
the rise of the water. Paul and Lily have perfectly recognized the Indies, 
the islands of Sundy, and Australia. They are nowon the broad PaciFic 
Ocean, and boldly navigating all OckANICA. . . 

“Suddenly they see ahead of them a larger island, this time a real 
island. The Captain [Master Paul] pronounces it the Island of Juan 
Fernandez, famous as the abode of Robinson Crusoe. 

“*Oh! how delightful !’ cries the admiral [Miss Lily]. 

“© How delightful !’ chimes in Master Toto ; ‘ think of the sugar-cane, 
and cocoa-nuts, and lots of other good things we shall have !’ 

‘** That,’ said Little Peter, forgetting his resolution, ‘is Ribochet’s 
Island. I have been there twice with Antoine ——’ 

** This is a little too much. ‘The Admiral curtly imposes silence upon 
Master Peter. If he says another word they will string him up to the 
yardarm. Little Peter would like nothing better than to see Robinson’s 
Island, about which he has heard so much for the last three days ; but in 
vain he rubs his eyes, he cannot agree with the Captain. . . . 

** It is only when it is too late to tack about that Captain Paul sees that 


the ship, going at full speed, is in danger of running upon some enormous 
reefs. 


*** We are lost !’ cries the Admiral. 
“ This cry of alarm is scarcely uttered, when Miss Lily, Captain Paul, 


poor Toto, and his friend Loulou are sent tumbling over one another by 
a violent shock. 


** Ts it possible that Little Peter has not a kind heart? While the Ad- 
miral utters piercing shrieks, while Captain Paul flies in a passion, and 
Master Toto weeps, and Master Loulou barks, he looks as though he 
could scarcely keep from laughing. 

‘If Captain Paul could have seen him, he would surely have put him 
in irons at the bottom of the hold. It ison board naval vesse]s, above all, 


that discipline must be maintained, and respect to superiors is at the bot- 
eure. ss 


‘***Only look, now, at our vessel,’ says the Captain, ‘wedged in be- 
tween two enormous rocks.’ 

“*Why,no,’ says the incorrigible Little Peter ; ‘these are not socks, these 
are nothing but big stones, put there for people to get ashore easily by 
jumping from one to the other.’ 


“* It must be confessed that Little Peter is a queer fellow. He under- 
stands nothing at all, and he is so simple that he is never astonished at 
anything.” 

“The above,” as is observed after two columns of 
the thrilling romances printed in the advertising col- 
umns of the daily papers, “will not be continued 
here ;” but wecan assure children, of whatever growth, 
that, once commenced, the book will scarcely be dis- 
continued tillit is concluded. Our own copy was read, 
almost from end to end, over the writer’s shoulder, by 
the elderly gentleman who occupied the seat behind 
him in a railroad car; and when we submitted it to a 
jury of mothers their commendation was enthusiastic 
—even ejaculatory. Moreover, author, translator, il- 
lustrator, printer, seem to have vied with one another 
until one is puzzled to whom to award most praise. We 
have never seen pictures in which the attitudes and 
looks of children were caught with such fidelity, or 
which so clearly conveyed the story almost without 
the aid of the text, and the tint in which they are print- 
ed adds to their effectiveness. In recent juvenile lit- 
erature, only Li//iput Levee and Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland are to be put in companionship with this 
irresistible book. 

Few writers have been rewarded with a larger share 








of immediate celebrity than Miss Bremer ; not because 











| the scheme are infinitely expanded, and we have noth- | such a manner as to insure extensive perusal. The 


first story is chiefly descriptive of the changes and 
transformations of insect life, @ propos of which she 
cites the following example : 


“ The writer of this little narrative had once an opportunity of observ- 
ing the event for several days together. It was on Mount Carmel, in the 
month of June, 1859, when a number of caterpillars of the same species, 

ping in through the open windows of the convent, fastened themselves 
on the window-frames and walls to undergo their transformation. * This 
transformation occurred in a second, the chrysalis bursting, as it were, 
out of the caterpillar’s body; and although it had in this state a shape 
considerably altered, both as to form and color, yet nothing remained 
resembling its original covering, except a slough resembling a fragment 
of dust and ashes.” 





The discoveries of little Ernest in the story are re- 
lated with charming simplicity, and through this in- 
structive medium the developement of man’s higher 
life is shown. In each of the stories the purest mo- 
rality—that which rests upon consistent religious 
principles—is inculcated, and it is highly gratifying 
to find a writer like Miss Bremer exercising her pow- 
ers for the improvement of the young. 

Those who enjoyed the quaint and sprightly little 
séances of the Kettle Club last year will be de- 
lighted to renew their meetings with old friends who 
have enlarged the circle of their acquaintance. In 
her short, lively sketches, these light, winning, fanciful 
narratives, “ Cousin Virginia” is particularly happy ; 
they are all so interesting and amusing that it is dif- 
ficult to express a preference for any.’ In the Four 
Silver Peaches there may be said to be more gravity 
and sound sense than in some other stories, while the 
Umbrella’s Autobiography is truly fantastic. We 
trust that the Club may be considered a permanent 
institution, and that each year may bring it an acces- 
sion of new members. 

Told in the Twilight* is a varied and interesting 
collection of short stories, in which all the incidents 
are striking and calculated to make a strong im- 
pression upon young minds. They are told in a 
straightforward, unaffected manner, and possess the 
great merit of being written in good English. One of 
the most touching of the little narratives is called 
Nellie’s Fault; there is in it a great deal of pathos— 
too much, perhaps, considering that it is designed for 
children, to whom parts of the story, as well as of the 
preceding one, must be distressingly painful; but it 
is not an easy task to write for children, to estimate 
the exact point to which their sympathies may be 
advantageously awakened, and it is doubtless well that 
the sufferings of others should be sometimes pressed 
upon their attention. 

Few young people are now expected to face the 
perusal of entire works ; the time allotted to educa- 
tion is so brief, and the studies of which the pupil is 
required to have some knowledge are so numerous 
and varied, that systems are of necessity contrived by 
which toil and painstaking industry shall be wholly 
avoided. Teachers find it to be a part of their duty 
to render the scholar’s road shorter, easier, and more 
attractive than formerly, and to supply him with ex- 
tracts from bulky volumes, selected with judicious 
care. Such has been the task which Miss McKeever 
has undertaken, and which she has fulfilled with nice 
discrimination.’ She has sought to bring before her 
readers those specimens of poetry which “ can elevate 
the taste, purify the imagination, and improve the 
heart ;” such writings, easily committed to memory in 
youth, and seldom forgotten, are aids to morality, for, 
as. a writer truly observed nearly two centuries ago, 
“Those are oftentimes taken by a song who will fly 
a sermon.” 

We are at a loss to discover the benefit which can 
accrue to young America by perusing a collection of 
rubbish, said to have been selected for his benefit.° His 
grammar will- not be improved by learning to say, 
“Johnny done his errands nicely,” nor should we 
think much of his heart if he sympathized with the 
spoilt “ pet of the household,” who did not like to be 
snubbed on the arrival of the new baby. 

There is something very attractive to children in con- 
versations and dialogues, in which they may suppose 





2 The Butterfly’s Gospel, and Other Stories. By Fredrika Bremer. 
Translated by Margaret Howitt. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & 
Haffelfinger. 1868 

8 The Cricket’s Friends. By Cousin Virginia. Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. 1868. 

4 Told in the Twilight ; or, Short Stories for Long Even‘ngs. Py 
Sidney Daryl. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Hatielfinger — 1868. 

5 Children with the Poets. By Harriet B. McKeever. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1868. 

® Picture Poetry ; or, Selections for Young America. New York; 
The American News Company. 1869. 
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themselves to take part, and instruction conveyed in 
this manner often makes an impression which proves 
lasting. In What Makes Me Grow?" the dialogues 
possess the advantage of not being too obviously 
intended to be vehicles for instruction, and will tend to 
amuse the young mind while imperceptibly storing it 
with useful facts. Devotional thoughts and senti- 
ments are appropriately introduced in a calm and 
rational manner without making the sermonizing too 
prominent. The book is adorned with two charming 
illustrations by Frdlich. 

To interpret the Scriptures with such clearness as 
shall make them entirely comprehensible, and to 
throw such light upon these sacred communications as 
will convey to the youthful mind their true meaning, 
so that practical application of the Great Teacher’s 
precepts may aid in the moral and religious conduct of 
life, is a task worthy the attention of all who desire to 
secure the present and future welfare of mankind. 
The precepts inculcated in the Sermon on the Mount 
cannot be learned too early in life, and it is well that 
their meanings should be thoroughly understood. To 
this intent an excellent little book has been written, 
in a spirit of fervent devotion.® 

“I Will,’ and Other Stories® deserves a word of 
mention as a volume of good little stories, slight and 
sketchy, on subjects of a common nature and com- 
mon interest, conveying a wholesome moral without 
gloom or fanaticism. 

These little rhymes,” which appeal to the child’s 
fancy and easily impress themselves on its memory 
through the medium of their musical terminations, 
afford the most pleasing as well as the easiest 
method of teaching the little creature the first steps 
toward reading. 

Beside enabling young beginners to master the 
wonders of this immortal story, and to read for them- 
selves an account of adventures which form a never- 
ending theme of interest to children—and oftentimes 
to their elders—this book" may be considered “a real 
blessing to mothers,” who are constantly interrupted 
when reading the story aloud by questions from the 
small listeners about the meaning of the long words 
which have heretofore cumbcred the narrative. To 
the benevolent individual who has thus opened the 


easy road for them, both young and old should be 
grateful. 








LIBRARY ° TABLE. 


N°? LOVE LOST: A Romance of Travel. By W.D. 

Howells, Author of Venetian Life, etc. New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Son. 1869.—Mr. Howells is known to most 
of our readers as the author of some graceful verse and a 
deal of sprightly prose. In each of these varieties of lite- 
rature he has shown himself to be so thoroughly at home 
that it is difficult to explain his present choice of some- 
thing which is neither prose nor verse, as the medium for 
coming as near as so agreeable a writer can come to spoil- 
ing a very pleasant little story. Mr. Howells’s Romance 
of Travel would, we are satisfied, have fared much better 
in such prose as that of the Venetian Life; it could 
scarcely have fared worse than in the shambling hexame- 
ters to which he has fettered it. It is idle to say that the 
English hexameter is an affair of accent only, and entirely 
independent of quantity. To aless degree certainly than 
in the classic, but still to a very perceptible degree, quan- 
tity must be strictly regarded in the construction of any 
English hexameters that are expected to pass muster with an 
ear only tolerably sensible of the decencies of rhythm, The 
English hexameter is an altogether artificial measure ; and 
by that we mean a measure opposed to the spirit of our 
language, whese short words, excess of consonants, infre- 
quency of long vowel sounds, and natural iambics, consort 
but ill with the rippling dactylic sonorousness of Greek or 
Latin. And since it is an artificial metre we have a right to ex- 
pect from him whe uses it some adherence to the prescribed 
rules for its construction; only thus can it be made en- 
durable to ears that are mindful of the music it faintly and 
feebly imitates. This Mr. Howells has not done; he has 
given us instead verses which, it is true, can be divided off 
on the fingers into six feet each, but which bear no more 
resemblance to what they purport to be than a gent bears 
toa gentleman. Take, for example, the line on page 34, 
opening the book at random : 

“* Fairest, forlornest, and saddest of all the cities and dearest.” 


What possible ingenuity will avail to drag such a com- 
bination of words into anything resembling metrical har- 
mony? Mr. Howells, we suppose, would scan it thus : 
Fairést, for | lorn&st and | saddést || Sf | all thé | citiés And | dearést. 
But can the most elastic license wrest “fairést for” 
or “‘citiés 4nd” into dactyls, or “all thé” into a spondee? 
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Or reading further on, can the subtlest cunning find one 
long and two short syllables in this verbal combination, 
“won heré deép,” each word of which is about as long as 
the language allows? Or in this: “df sich 4,” where, if 
we may be allowed to catch the infection, 

“ Accent and quantity both rebuke Mr. Howells’s verse-tinkering ;” 
which is quite as good a hexameter as most of those in his 
book. 

We have dwelt thus at length on what many may esteem 
a trivial defect, because in reality it goes to the marrow of 
his poem, because it is impossible for any one with the 
slightest sense of rhythm not to lose half the enjoyment of 
the story in the constant annoyance of its halting lines. 
Apart from this the episode is interesting and, as with 
everything Mr. Howells undertakes, cleverly told; when 
his fetters will allow him there is even much of his wonted 
vivacity and delicate humor. This passage is especially 
good: 


“In our shopping Aunt May and Fred do the talking: 
F red begins always in French with the most delicious effront’ry, 
Only to end in profoundest humiliation and English. 
Aunt, however, scorns to speak any tongue but Italian ; 
* Quanto per these ones here?’ and ‘ What did you say was the prezzo” 
‘Ah! troppo caro! Too much! No, no! Don’t I ¢e// you its troppo?” 
All the while insists that the gondolieri shall show us 
What she calls Titian’s palazzo, and pines for the house of Othello. 
Annie, the dear little goose, believes in Fred and her mother 
With an enchanting abandon. She doesn’t at all understand them, 
But she has some twilight views of their cleverness. Father is quiet, 
Now and then ventures some French when he fancies that nobody hears 

him, 


In an aside to the valet-de-place—I never detect him— 
Buys things for mother and me with a quite supernatural sweetness, 
Tolerates all Fred’s airs, and is indispensably pleasant.” 

It is a good sign in a poet as young as Mr. Howells that 
he can become metaphysical without becoming stupid, and 
that his most thoughtful passages are among his best. 
This, for example : 

“ Sometimes it seems to me that this love, which I feel is eternal, 
Must have begun with my life, and that only an absence was ended 
When we met and knew in our souls that we loved one another.” 

Here too is a delicate appreciation of one of the sweet 
contradictions of the universal passion : 

“TI think that this subtle assurance, 
Yet unconfirmed from without, is even sweeter and dearer 
Than the perfected bliss that comes when the words have been spoken.” 


The book is very handsomely printed, but the illustra- 
tions are an insult to the letter-press. 


Cradle Lands, By Lady Herbert. New York: The Cath- 
olic Publication Society. 1869.—In the days of Norden and 
Pococke a trip up the Nile was a serious and hazardous 
undertaking. Few men ventured upon it, and to a woman 
such a pilgrimage was next to impossible. Now it is made 
comparatively easy, and Lady Herbert has been enabled to 
enjoy a pleasant tour through lands made sacred by the foot- 
prints of the Saviour and hallowed by the memory of the 
early fathers of the Church, beside visiting the wonderful 
remains of antiquity in Egypt and Syria, and the ruins of 
the most stupendous and magnificent temples in the world. 
From Alexandria, which, although the residence of so many 
Franks, still retains its Eastern character, the lady and her 
party went to Cairo, the town of which a noted traveller 
has said that each year takes away from its population and 
adds to its ruins. Thence the tourists proceeded up the 
Nile to Beni-Hassan, where the caves assume a deep inter- 
est as being the hiding-places of Christians during their per- 
secutions, and having served as the cells of St. Anthony, 
St. Macarius, and other anchorites. At Denderah the 
travellers stayed to visit the wonderful temple of Athor, the 
greater portion of which is still buried in the sand. The 
Catholic Missions Lady Herbert met with in this vicinity 
were, of course, deeply interesting to one professing the 
same faith, At Thebes she visited Karnac, “a building 
apart from all others in the world for vastness of concep- 
tion and magnificence of design ;” thence the party went 
to the “Tombs of the Kings,” discovered and excavated by 
Belzoni and Bruyu ; and, passing many objects of interest 
already described by other travellers, they arrived at Philz, 
the burial place of Osiris. After describing some of the cus- 
toms of the nations, and especially of those engaged in the 
slave trade, the author observes : 

“To the Catholic traveller in this country nothing can be more melan- 
choly than the utterly degraded condition of the people, who are really 
very little removed from the brute creation. Years of ill-usage, hard- 
ship, and wrong have ground down the Fed/ah to the abject condition 
of a slave; and the utter extinction of Christianity among them seems to 
preclude the hope of their ever rising again. Yet Egypt was once the 
home of saints. From Alexandria, the seat of all that was most learned 
and refined, the see of St. Athanasius, and St. Alexander, and St. Cyril, 
and St. John the Almoner, and a whole string of holy patriarchs, 
bishops, and martyrs—up to the very desert of Syene, peopled with 
anchorites, the whole land teemed with saints.” 

We are unable to follow the fair and pious traveller 
through all her journeyings ; to Jerusalem, Hebron, Beth- 
Iehem, Nazareth, Carmel, and Beyrout, where she visited 
the great establishment of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul—of which she gives a lengthened but 
most interesting description—and we must leave to our 
readers the task of tracing her steps to the Lebanon, to the 
old Maronite convent of Mar Antoun, and of visiting with 
her the strange spectacle of an anchorite living like the 
holy men of old, and passing his whole existence in 
prayer. Before returning home Lady Herbert paid, 
a visit to Rhodes, of w hich she gives a brief historical | 
description, and proceeding thence to Smyrna—making 


several stoppages e¢ route—she arrived with her party 








at Constantinople. The chapter about Jerusalem on 


| kindred vices. 














Good Friday is the most interesting in the book, but 
we should only impair the capital effect of the descrip- 


tion by giving such brief extracts as our space would 
permit. 


Life’s Lottery ; or, Life and its Aims. Anon. Fourth 
Edition. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffeifinger. 
1869.—The moral tone of Zi/e’s Lottery is unexceptionable ; 
in fact, the sub-title alone happily corrects the impression 
that the book may relate, even distantly, to gambling and 
It might be read, especially on Sunday, 
with pleasure, perhaps, if not with profit, by persons not 
over eighteen years of age, or even by older cnes, providing 
they still reverence copy-book maxims and have not learned 
that “ experience does it.” Still, there is no occasion to get 
angry with the book, any more than with the nice young 
man for a small tea-party, who never does what he ought 
not to, and is always more or less useful in his own simple 
way. Plot there is none, that we can discover ; the story 
goes on to tell, in a very prosy way, how a number of worldly- 
minded people get terribly cut up in spite of their worldly 
goods ; and how yet other people (the heavenly-minded 
ones) manage to keep pretty cheerful in the face of adver- 
sity. One gentleman, in particular, gets into such a strait, in 
spite of his goodness, that he only finds relief in ‘basking 
in the beams of Divine love and drinking deep draughts 
from the fountain of Divine wisdom,” as the author touch- 
ingly observes (p. 276). The automata wander vaguely, 
through three hundred and sixty-two pages of inevitable 
bosh, playing all the variations of that familiar air, “ Be 
virtuous and you'll be happy.” Spite of the author’s per- 
fect sincerity and evident well-meaning, we must needs re- 
peat of it Lord Dundreary’s remark about the crater of 
Vesuvius, 
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TABLE-TALK. 


LEPTOMANIA has its victims among all classes, 

and although they do not as a rule commit suicide 

on detection, like the unfortunate woman, Mrs. Gatewood, 
who purloined lace in New York last month, and destroyed 
herself on the officers coming to arrest her for the theft, the 
suffering they assure themselves in the future is almost in- 
variable, and usually poignant. Even literary kleptomania 
—which may from some aspects be regarded as the mildest 
form of the disease—is safe to bring its punishment, al- 
though there may be circumstances of distance and adreit- 
ness which seem to promise immunity. There are scme 
American newspapers, for example, that steal leading arti- 
cles and stories from English periodicals with considerable 
regularity, and without credit, and which either must labor 
under the delusion that their conduct will remain unde- 
tected or must have a remarkably lew opinion of the moral 
sense of their community. Of course, the absence of an 





international copyright is the chief occasion of such insen- 
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sibility, since what the law does not forbid the mass of 
mankind refuse to think wrong; but the corrupting influ- 
ence of such a state of things is so manifest as scarcely to 
need enforcement. Among other mischiefs it induces re- 
taliations, which—our ox now being gored—we find rather 
disagreeable. The custom of stealing American books, or 
parts of books, of adopting happy titles or clever ideas in 
the way of compilation, is becoming so common in London 
as really to justify remonstrance and condemnation. Some 


time since Mr. Hain Friswell was good enough to avail bim- | 
self in this way of Mr. John Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, | 
and we now have on the desk before us a work published | 
in 1868, by Macmillan, of London, called A Household Book | 


of English Poetry, “selected and .arranged” by no less a 
person than Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, which, title and contents considered, is so dangerously 
like Mr. C. A. Dana’s Zhe Household Book of Poetry—a 
work which has passed through a dozen editions or so in 
this country—as to warrant our calling attention to it. It 
may be said that it is credible enough that two compilers 
in different countries might thus have chanced upon a com- 
mon title, but what are we to say to the similarity of the 
context? Especially what are we to say when the Ameri- 
can book has been a well-known and very popular one for 
2 series of years, and the English book appears after the 
other has passed through half a score of editions? We 
should «be very glad if an examination of his production 
would allow us to believe that the learned archbishop had 
never either seen or heard of Mr. Dana’s; but, unfortu- 
nately, even were that conclusion possible, considered 
simply as the result of such an examination, it would be un- 
tenable in fact ; since a little bird has whispered to us that 
the archbishop wrote a letter respecting Mr. Dana’s House- 
hold Book of Poetry about a year before the present publica- 
tion, bearing Macmillan’s imprint, issued from the press. 
We may add that the delicacy and grace with which the 
archbishop apologizes, in passing, for occupying ground 
already, in a measure, appropriated by Mr. Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury—a book published in England, but no way 
like the one before us—is in somewhat amusing contrast 
with his silence respecting Mr. Dana’s work, published in 
America, and whose title, at least, is so nearly identical 
with his own. 


THE first of Mr. Theodore Thomas’s symphony soirées 
took place on Saturday evening, and Steinway Hall was so 
well filled that we were confirmed in our previous idea 
that there is room in New York for Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and the Philharmonic Society too. In truth, the literature 
of-classical music is so rich and various that there is much 
that the most accomplished amateur goes fo his grave with- 
out hearing ; and the plan of Mr. Thomas being somewhat 
more elastic than befits the dignity of a Philharmonic, he 
is enabled to give us music sometimes lighter, sometimes 
more archaic, sometimes altogether exceptional, such as we 
cannot hear from the society. 

The feature introduced on Saturday was the motet. More 
elaborate than the glee, less monotonous than the chorus, 
what quantities of lovely music lie hidden from the general 
public under that denomination! But the performance of 
the three motets by Mozart, and the psalm by Schubert, 
by the Mendelssohn Union, created so much interest and 
gave so much satisfaction that we have hopes that choral 
music of a refined character will become more frequent in 
our programmes. The singing of the Mendelssohn Union 
was of course admirable in its delicacy and precision, but 
a certain muffled tone is produced when so many voices 
sing with the mouth half-closed and fail to articulate with 
distinctness, a peculiarity less marked, however, in the 
older music than in that of Schubert. They also had to 
contend with an accompaniment a great deal too heavy 
for any number of voices, and which Mr, Thomas should 
have endeavored to mitigate. 

A new composer named Catel has written an overture to 
Semiramis, which both the Philharmonic Society and Mr. 
Theodore Thomas include in their programmes, but neither 
the first hearing in the Friday’s Philharmonic rehearsal, 
nor the second in Saturday’s concert, impressed us favor- 
ably. It is eclectic: containing those large vocal phrases 
which the modern orchestra has borrowed from the older 
recitative, and containing also the older devices of coda 
and crescendo ; but when one arrives at the end of one of 

Rossini’s crescendos there is something to fulfil the expec- 
tation it has raised ; here there is nothing—no ideas, no pas- 
sages with any sort of inspiration. 

Beethoven’s beautiful concerto in G, Op. 58, was played 
with a sympathy and fineness truly admirable, and was by 
far the most delightful, as it was the most noble, portion of 
the concert; at the end of each of the piano passages one 
heard that faint general murmur which tells that an audi- 
ence is truly moved. The pianist was Herr Von Inten, 
whose playing was entirely free from affectation, and de- 
served the hearty applause it received. The evening wound 
up brilliantly to the tripping fourth movement of Schumann’s 
symphony in B flat. 


OnE branch of the proposed “ National Institute” seerns 
in a fair way toward organization. The Institute, as per- 
haps some among our readers may not be aware, is in- 
tended to be somewhat on the plan of the French Academy. 
The Constitution provides for certain subdivisions, to in- 
clude special departments, each of which is to have not less 
than thirty, nor more than two hundred members, to be 
elected as shall hereafter be provided. The sub-divisions 





to be first established are the Academy of Letters and Fine | | 


Arts ; the Academy of History and Philology ; the Acad- 


emy of the Metaphysical and Ethical Sciences ; the Acad- 
emy of the Political, Social, and Legal Sciences; the 


Academy of Mathematical, Physical, and Mechanical Sci- 
ences; the Academy of the Natural Sciences; the 
Academy of the Medical Sciences. The first of these 
was organized December 8, at the Columbia Law 
School. The Hon. John Lothrop Motley was unani- 


mously elected President of the Academy; Richard | 
Grant White, Vice-President ; Calvert Vaux, Secretary ; | 


and William C. Church, Treasurer. Charles Astor 
Bristed and P. H. Rothermel were then elected mem- 
bers of the Council of the Institute, and Wm. Cullen 
Bryant and Daniel Huntington were nominated by the 
Academy as candidates for the presidency of the Institute. 
After further preliminary business the Academy adjourned. 


GENERAL GRANT seems to be endowed with a good deal 

of a peculiar kind of zaiveté. He was entertained at dinner 
a few evenings since by some of the members of the Union 
League Club,.and, on the occasion, made a brief speech, a 
part of which we quote from the report of 7ie Evening Post 
“ GENTLEMEN OF THE UNION LEAGUE: It is with extreme regret that I 
find myself unable to respond in appropriate language to the warmth of feel- 
ing with which this toast has been received. You all know how unaccus- 
tomed I am to public speaking (laughter and applause), how undesirable a 
talent I think it is to possess, how little good it generally does (renewed 
laughter and cheers), and how desirous I am to see more of our public men 
follow the good example which, I believe, in this particular, if in no other, 
I have set them. (Tremendous applause.)”’ 
Why General Grant should feel extreme regret for that in- 
ability to respond in appropriate language to an address 
which constitutes the talent he thinks so undesirable we fail 
to see. But having in view cause and effect, and the ordi- 
nary significance of language, we should say that he obvi- 
ously always had considered public speaking an undesirable 
talent. So far as brevity goes in speech-hmaking he cer- 
tainly Aas set a good example, but further than this in the 
same regard we should hesitate to go. It would certainly 
constitute a much better example were the gallant General 
to leave to others the office of depreciating a talent wherein 
by common notoriety no less than his own admission he is 
peculiarly deficient. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society was lately held at its rooms in the Cooper 
Institute, to give a reception to Prof. Robert von Schla- 
gintweit, the distinguished Asiatic traveller and explorer of 
western Thibet and the Himalaya Mountains. Judge Daly 
presided and made a few remarks, after which the professor 
gave an account of his travels and discoveries. 


Ir is said that the manufacture of the new Atlantic cable 
which is to be submerged between Brest and a suitable 
point on the shores of the state of New York is progressing 
satisfactorily. The new cable is almost identical in con- 
struction with those which were completed in 1866, the only 
difference being that the diameter of the conducting copper 
wire is slightly greater, and the outside wires are of homo- 
geneous Bessemer steel galvanized, having a breaking strain 
of about 1,000 pounds, while the wires outside the existing 
Atlantic lines have a breaking strain of only about 800 
pounds. The new cable will be laid in two lengths—one 
from Brest to St. Pierre, in deep sea, of 2,325 miles, not in- 
cluding slack ; and the other from St. Pierre to the ter- 
minus, of 722 miles in length, not including slack. The 
latter section will be similar to the Persian Gulf cable, as it 
will have to be laid in comparatively shallow water, and its 
exterior wires will be protected with Bright & Clark’s 
patent silicious compound, which consists principally of 
powdered flint and pitch. The construction of the shore 
ends will be similar to that of the existing Atlantic line, and 
will gradually become thinner until they assume the deep 
sea dimensions. The breaking strain of the cable will be 
seven and a half tons, and the strain required for submer- 
sion need not be more than fourteen hundred-weight. Even 
if at any time it be necessary to haul up any portion of it 
that is now laid, the strain need not exceed a ton and a half 
in the deepest water. ‘The weight of copper forming the 
conductor of the existing Atlantic cables is 300 pounds per 
knot; in the new cable it will be about 400 pounds. The 
Great Eastern has arrived at Sheerness, from which place 
she will proceed with the cable, probably in the end of next 
June. After leaving the Medway she will go to Brest to 
finish coaling, and will thence start on the telegraphic 
expedition, 


THERE is something rather strange in the idea of an 
“Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Great Pyramid,” yet 
such engineering operations have actually just commenced. 
Col, James, of the Royal Engineers, writes to a London pa- 
per to the effect that the expedition for this purpose, under 
Captains Wilson and Palmer, arrived at Suez on the 8th 
of November ultimo, and had, before the time of his writing, 
begun their work. The colonel adds: “I have instructed 
the officers to measure and bring home an accurate plan of 
the Great Pyramid. Strange to say, no accurate plan of 
this pyramid yet exists. The French savants made the 
length of the side of the Pyramid about 746 feet, and the 
distance between the sockets at the four corners about 764 
feet, agreeing very closely with the measures of Vyse and 
Perring. These numbers give 9 fect as the breadth of the 
casing-stones, and therefore the distance from the corners 
of the Pyramid to the furthest corners of the sock- 





cts 12°7 feet—that is, the diagonal of the square of 9 


feet. But on the French plan this distance is made 
jroo 29°2 feet, or 350 inches—and the Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland from his ‘own measures’ made it also about 
350 inches at each of the four corners. These numbers are 
utterly irreconcilable ; in the one case, the finished Pyramid 
with its casing-stones would entirely cover the sockets cut in 
the rock, which are about 12 feet square—and in the other, 
it would not reach to the nearest part of them. While 
such discrepancies exist it is impossible to say what was the 
real length of the side of the Pyramid, or the relation of 
the Pyramid to the sockets. These points I hope-will be 
cleared up by our surveyors ; and we shall then have, as I 
believe for the first time, trustworthy data for discussing the 
units of measures employed in the design of the Pyramids.” 


THE burial of Rossini was attended by impressive and 
memorable ceremonies. The funeral service was celebrated 
in the magnificent new church in the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Autin, the street in which the great composer had so long 
lived. The body was embalmed and deposited some days 
before the funeral in the vaults of the Madeleine. The 
music was arranged with remarkable taste and feeling. 
Four “numbers” from the deceased’s own Stabat Mater 
—the opening quartett, the duet Qu/s est homo, the Pro 
peccatis, and the Quando corpus—were adapted to vari- 
ous passages of the mass for the dead. The zv¢roit used 
was that of Jomelli, for which Rossini had a great fond- 
ness; the Lachrymosa was from Mozart’s Requiem ; the 
Vidit suum, from Pergolesi’s Stabat, was employed at the 
offertory, while the famous prayer from A/osé was adapted 
to the Avnus Dei. Among the singers. were Mesdames 
Patti, Nilsson, and Alboni, MM. Gardoni, ‘Tamburini, and 
Faure ; and the splendid church was filled with all the re- 
presentative men in France. The procession to the ceme- 
tery was led by deputations from the country of Rossini’s 
birth, and it was closed by an immense concourse of the 
people whose lives he had brightened by his genius. The 
people of Pesaro asked leave to have the remains of the 
great composer removed to Santa Croce, the Florentine Wal- 
halla, but Rossini’s wish was to be buried in France, and it 
has been respected. He has left everything to his widow 
during her life, but at her death the bulk of his property 
is to go to his native town, there to found a conservatoire 
that shall bear his name. 


THE BriT1sH MusEuM is now possessed of what is 
claimed to be the largest and most valuable collection of 
Ethiopic MSS. in Europe. When the British troops 
captured Magdala they found there about 1,000 volumes, 
which King Theodore had graduaily brought together in 
order to form a library for the church which he intended to 
build. From this mass of MSS. Mr. Munzinger, the 
consul at Massowah, and Mr. Holmes, of the British 
Museum, archzologist to the expedition, selected 360 
of the finest. The remainder were given to the priests 
of the church of Chelicot, from whom some of them were 
purchased and brought home by both officers and sol- 
diers. The Indian government, in compliance with the 
recommendation of Lord Napier, has presented the col- 
lection to the British Museum, with the exception of a few 
of the handsomest volumes, which are destined for the 
Royal Library at Windsor. Mr. W. Wright, of the 
Museum, has sent a detailed account of these treasures 
to The Atheneum, in which he says, among other things, 
that 


“In point of age, these MSS. may perhaps disappoint the expectations 
of some scholars ; for, with few exceptions, the greater number belong to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and some were transcribed 
during the reign of Theodore himself. A considerable number, especially 
of the liturgical class, contain pictures in the different styles of Abyssin- 
ian art 

* Almost all, the above works are in the ancient Ethiopic language ; 
the number of those in the modern Amharic being very small. With 
very few exceptions, the MSS. are legibly, often beautifully, written on 
well-prepared vellum ; and many of them are not inelegantly bound in 
wooden boards, covered with stamped leather.” 


THE second series of Mr. Charles Knight’s Half Hours 
with the Best Letter-Writers and Autobiographers is attract- 
ing some attention in London. The series begins pretty 
early, dating from the time of the Paxtons, passes through 
the reigns of Charles and James, and finishes with Burke, 
Gibbon, Junius, Canning, Southey, Christopher North, etc. 
The following Litherto unpublished letter of Canning’s, writ- 
ten from Eton, in 1786, is not without interest : 


“Tam now, my dear sir, at the top of Eton school—I am the first of the 
Oppidants (Commoners you call them). I was to have been put on the 
foundation ; but I did so much dislike the idea, and so evidently saw the 
great difference of behavior and respect paid to the ong situation in pre- 
ference to the other, that I prevailed on my uncle (being aided by the ad- 
vice of Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan, who gave their opinions in my favor) 
to give up the idea. Hear some of my reasons, and judge. A colleger 
stays at Eton till nineteen ; then, ifa vacancy falls out at King’s College, 
Cambridge, while he is first in the school, he is translated thither, and en- 
joys an advantage of upon an average from first to last of about £50 per 
annum till he dies or marries. When a man goes into the church the ad- 
vantage is greater, as he may chance, by very good luck, to get a living. 
‘These are the advantages. The contrary is—a colleger rises much slower 
in the school, and i is consequently much later at the top. He stays till 
1 OpT till teen ; two years, or a year even, toa man 
whose line | is the bar, is surely an object. A colleger may, after all, not 
go to King’s if a vacancy does not fall. Where then is the advantage? 
A colleger, among the boys even, is not looked upon in near so respecta- 
ble a light as an oppidant. This was one of my principal reasons for my 
dislike—I gained my point, and have been some time in the sixth (the 
head) form.”’ 





THE last meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
being the first session of 1868-9, was ®pened with a lengthy 
address from its President, Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
honored by the presence of the Queen of Holland. In the 
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course of his speech Sir Roderick alluded to Dr. Livingstone. | sure that in taking that course he was following the highest laws of right. reminds the hearer of the analogous movement in Beet- 
He had a few hours before received, through the Foreign | 


Office, letters from the celebrated African explorer, but they 
contained no news later than had already been published. | 
Livingstone had not communicated the results of his geo- 
graphical researches, and only mentioned a chain of lakes 
which is connected by a river with the Tanganyika. When | 
concluding his remarks, Sir Roderick announced that Dr. 
Petermann had sent him a map of the lake regions in the 
equatorial districts of Africa, Sir Henry Rawlinson read 
a paper on the Passes to North-western India, 

WE have expressed elsewhere in this issue doubts as to 
the occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s “ change of heart ” respect- 
ing the Irish Church question. It may be taken for grant- 


This is his view ; and the reader’s pleasure in reading this eloquent and 
subtle exposition of personal conduct will not be much marred, even if 
j he should differ in opinion from the writer, whose innermost thought is | 
| here laid bare.”” 


| THaT shocking paper, the Zazterne, still manages, it is 
| Said, to smuggle itself into France, across the Belgian fron- 
tier, and the customs officers are in despair. A little while | 
ago some of them were struck by the number of plaster | 
busts of the Emperor that were being imported, and one 
douanier, whose suspicions overcame his reverence, smashed | 
the Imperial head, and found it stuffed with M. Rochefort’s 
pamphlet. Emboldened by success, they have now broken | 
up a large consignment of pasties, and discovered—venison. 
The owner of the pies demands compensation from the gov- 








ed, however, that a full explanation is given in A Chapter of | ernment. 


Autobiography \ately written by that statesman, and just pub- 
lished by Murray. Of this the latest received number of 
The Atheneum says: 

“The pamphlet is an apology, but an apology in the nobler sense of 
the word. It is not an excuse; it is an explanation. Mr. Gladstone 
apologizes in the high sense in which Bacon used the word ; he offers a 
statement of the grounds on which he has taken a certain course, feeling 


ScHUBERT’S Sixth Symphony, in C, has just been played | 
at the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, to the great delight of | 
amateurs and artists. 


most fascinating of Schubert’s compositions. One of the . 
writers says, amid other illite praises, that the scherzo | 





It is said that this symphony was | 
never before played in a complete form, and that it is the} 





hoven’s B flat Symphony, while the fza/e, setting out with a 
subject as brilliant as any ever penned by Auber, is worked 
| through all its infinite variety of instrumental coloring with 
' a frank, spontaneous light-heartedness that is perfectly irre- 
sistible. 
Mr. HowarpD PAUL has got himself a good advertise- 
ment by offering Offenbach £1,000 to write the music 
| to a sequel to the Grande Duchesse, under the title of Zhe 


Grand Duchess More Married than Settled. Continuations 


| to this kind of thing seldom pay, and the blandishments ot 


the new Prince Paul, that seeks to be, will doubtless be 
lost on the long-headed composer. 
WE are informed that “ Admiral’? Semmes’s new work, 


| advertised by Messrs. Kelly & Piet, of Baltimore, will be 


issued on the 20th of December by Richard Bentley, 
London, simultaneously with its issue here. 

Miss Hauck, of New York, has made her first appear- 
ance in London, as Cherubino in Ze Mozze di Figaro, and 
is congratulated on a fair success by the most trustworthy 
of the critics. 
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JoLipaAy PRESENTS. 

i PARGE AND fHOICE VARIETY OF 
fancy froops, pILVER WARE, 
JEWELRY, 

PUITABLE FOR Flotipay PRESENTS, 


yo BE FOUND AT 


BALL, BLACK & C0.’S, 


565 and 567 BROADWAY. 
We WOULD CALL PARTICULAR 


ATTENTION TO A FINE FOLLECTION OF 


Mosaics 


pust RECEIVED. 


PYZANTINE 





‘““AS BY FIRE.’’ 
Mrs. A. St. John, of Rochester, says that 


during the past ten years she has made more than three thousand five 
hundred vests with her Wheeler & Wilson machine, beside doing her 
family sewing, and that she has made over twelve hundred vests with the 
needle now in use. 
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HANOVER > 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: 45 WALL Street, New York. 


FIRE 





GASH CAPITALS (0 +7 . 8. 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, . ° . ° 614,004 47 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION F 941,059 30 

B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 
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WINTER 
CLOTHING. 


LOTHING AT FREEMAN AND BURR’S 
Every Novelty of Style and Material. 
LOTHING AT FREEMAN AND BURR’S. 
Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits. 
a AT FREEMAN AND BURR’S. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats. 
LOTHING AT FREEMAN AND BURR’S. 
Fine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure. 
LOTHING AT FREEMAN AND BURR’S 
Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods. 
G ELF-MEASUREMENT—FREEMAN AND 
BURR’S 


NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enable GENTLE- 
MEN in any part of the country to order their CLOTHING direct from 
us, with the certainty of receiving PERFECT FITTING garments. 

Rules and Price List mailed free on application. 


FREEMAN & BURR’S CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 


124 Fulton and 90 Nassau Streets, New York. 


“AS BY FIRE.” 


ANTARCTIC MARINER’S SONC. 


By James Croxatt _ mer, U.S N. With $9 aay engraved wood- 
cut illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo, ane on fine white calendered paper, 
and bound in faucy cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edge, $3. 

the poem is founded upon aaa narrates the episodes of the exploring 
expedition of a small sailing vessel, the H/ying Fish, in company with the 
Peacock, in the South Seas in 1833-42. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


192 Broacway. 


" . $400,000 00 
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CORHAM MANUFACTURING co.’s 
STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED | 
WARE. 


THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI-' 
DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
the world, with the most improved machinery, and employing the most 








tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially 
adapted for Holiday and Bridal Gifts. 
They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- 


gance. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U. S. 
Mint assay. The Electro-plate is guaranteed to be superior to the finest | 
Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
fi 


i) fo 
Silver. awe gS5AM Mego, Electro-Plate. 
CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Being about to remove on 1st January, we are prepared to close out, 
AT RETAIL, 
OUR SPLENDID WHOLESALE STOCK OF CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, ALBUMS, CARVED 
BRACKETS, ETC. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway. 
St. Nicholas Block. Call early. 





AS BY FIRE.’’ 
PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


Lonpon, 1862, AND Paris, 1867. 








ENCLISH BIBLES, 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
PRAYVYER-BOOKS, 


Church Services, Lessons, etc., etc. 





NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES 


For THE APPROACHING 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK 
EVER IMPORTED, 
AND 


Unsurpassed in Finish or Elegance of Design. 
Sole Agents for the 


New York Bible and Common Prayer-Book 
Society, 


AND 
MESSRS. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
LONDON. 


POTT & AMERY, 


skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- | 


plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- | 





AMERICAN | 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Las by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressinen. the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 

For sale by all respectable dealers. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


$75 to $200 per month, or a Commission from which twice 
amount can be made, by selling the Latest Improved Common Sel 
| Famiiy Sewing Machine ; price $18. 

For Circulars and Terms address 


Cc. BOWERS & CoO., 
320 South Third Street, Philadel neti Pa, 
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WIDDLETON, ae 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


bhies CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF 
AUTHORS, 


With some inquiries respecting their moral and literary characters, and 
memoirs for our literary history, by 


Isaac DisRAkgLI. 








| Edited by his son, 
Tue Ricut Hon. B. Disraett. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50; half calf, $7. 

This work completes our edition, the very best in ever respect, of the 
| elder Disraeli’s works, in nine uniform vols, crown 8vo, large, clear type, 

| on toned paper. 

COMPRISING : 

Curiosities of Literature. 4 vols., $7. 

Amenities of Literature. 2 vols., $3 50. 
|Calamities and Quarrels of Authors. 2 vols., 

$3 50. 

The Literary Character. : vol., $2 25. 

| Or the complete set, 9 vols., cloth, in casé, $15 ; half calf, §30. 


| For sale at the Principal Bookstores, and sent by mail or express on 
| receipt of price by the Publisher. 
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ISSUED THIS DAY: : 
THE HOUSE IN BALFOUR STREET. 
A NOVEL. BY CHARLES DIMITRY, ESQ. 
This intensely interesting story is Mr. Dimitry’s most successful eifort, 
and will undoubtedly take a prominent place among the best American 
novels, 12mo, fine paper, $1 50. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| WILL BE ISSUED IN A FEW DAYS: 


AS BY FIRE. By Miss Netty Marsaat. 


| UNFORGIVEN. By Berriepace. 
GEORCE s. 


WILCOX, 
Successor to Blelock & Co. 
PLANCHETTE’S DIARY. 
EDITED BY 
MISS KATE FIELD. 








What is the moving power in Planchette? Is it a trick and an j 
By sition of the manipulator, as the writer in Harper insists? or. Is it 

lectricity, as Society maintains? or, Is it the Devil, as the Church 
+ may a or, Is it only another phase of Spiritualism, as others be- 
jeve 

All interested in these questions should read this pamphlet and decide 
for themselves. 

In paper covers. 
price. Address 





Price 50 cents. Sent by mail, prepaid, fur that 


J. S. REDFIELD, 


140 Fulton’ Street, New York, 


“AS BY FIRE. J 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
CENTRAL PARK. 


After nearly three years spent in preparation, 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 459 Broome &t., 
Will publish on Saturday, the roth inst., 
A DeEscrRiPTION oF 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL PARK. 
Awork on which pains and cost without stint have been lavishec 1 It 
is adorned with —- of 
ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
uisitely done on wood, after Designs by Mr. Bellows, of the Academy 
of ae ; aided by which, and a double-page bird's. eye view of the 
Park, one is at once at home amid all the Witchery of its Enchanting 














§ and 13 Cooper Union, and 625 Broadway, New York. | 
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Scenery and Gorgeous Architectural Embellishment. As a Christmas 
and New Year's Gift, what can be more welcome or attractive? Price, 


| $10; in morocco, $15. 
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TOBACCO AND ALCOHOL. 
I. IT DOES PAY TO SMOKE. 
Il. THE COMING MAN WILL DRINK WINE. 
By Joun Fiske, M.A., LL.B. 


This volume contains the latest conclusions of science, stated in plain 
language by a scientific man. 16mo, cloth, $1. 





TAINE. 


** One of the most powerful writers of the day (to our own taste, indeed, 
the most powerful), the writer of all others who throws over the reader’s 
faculties, for the time, the most irresistible spell, and against whose influ- 
ence, consequently, the mental reaction is most violent and salutary. 

. One feels at moments as if before this writer there had been no 
critics, no travellers, observers, or esthetic inquisitors.””—Vation. 

“ No one who has studied art, or speculated on history, or cultivated a 
love for the beautiful, or allegiance to the true, can help finding rare in- 
struction and delight in Taine’s Italy.”—Boston Transcript. 

“*M. Taine studies its (Italy’s) art from its history, and not its history 
from its art, as Mr. Ruskin does, for example ; and we think he has by 
far the clearer idea of the time, its people and its works.”—A tlantic 
Monthly. 


Taine’s italy, Rome, and Naples. 
A new edition, corrected and enlarged by a full index. 8vo, $2 50. 


Taine’s Ideal in Art. 
16mo, $1 50. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL BENCAL. 
BY W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.R.A.S. 
From the Second English Edition. 8vo, cloth, $4. 


. . «. “If Mr. Hunter does not ultimately compel recognition from 
the world as an historian of the very first class—of the class to which not 
a score of Englishmen have ever belonged—we entirely mistake our 
trade.”—London Spectator. 

**Mr. Hunter’s style is charming; though not faultless, it is clear, 
direct, thoughtful, and often eloquent ; and his matter is so full of varied 
interest that, despite a few pages of somewhat technical discussion on a 
question of language, his book asa whole is fascinating to the general 
reader.’’—New York Evening Post. 





MRS. JENKIN’S NOVELS. 
** Novels worth reading.” — Nation. 


“ Every page tells; there is no book-making about it.’’—London 
eader. 


“The writer’s method of composition, so bright, crisp, and suggestive, 
adds greatly to the effect of her wit, observation, and sentiment.” —Soston 
Transcript. 


MADAME DE BEAUPRE. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. Just ready. 
A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 

WHO BREAKS—PAYS. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 
SKIRMISHING. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 

*,* The set will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $4 50. 


BRINTON’S MYTHS OF THE NEW WORLD. 2 50. 
DEUTSCH’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 2 50. 

COX’S MYTHOLOGY. §:. 

PYLODET’S BEGINNER’S FRENCH READER. 60 cents. 
OTTO’S BEGINNING GERMAN. 75 cents. 

WITCOMB & OTTO’S GERMAN CONVERSATIONS. 75 cents. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 








A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS: 
THE WREATH OF EGLANTINE, 
Anp OTHER Poems. 


Written and in part Composed 


ORTON’S PREPARATION! 


EsTABLISHED 1866, 
THE APPETITE FOR TOBACCO DESTROYED !! 


Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous Weed, Tobacco. 
One box of Orton’s Preparation is warranted to destroy the appetite for 
Tobacco in any person, no matter how strong the habit may be. If it 
fails in any case the money will be refunded. It is perfectly safe and 
harmless in all cases. It is almost impossible to break off the use of To- 
bacco by the mere exercise of the will. Something is needed to assist | 
nature in overcoming a habit so firmly rooted. With the help of the Pre- | 
paration, there is not the least trouble. Hundreds have used it who are | 
willing to bear witness te the fact that Orton’s Preparation completely 
destroys the appetite for Tobacco, and leaves the person as free from any | 
desire for it as before he commenced its use. The Preparation acts direct- | 
ly upon the same glands and secretions affected by tobacco, and through | 
these upon the blood, thoroughly cleaning the poison of Tobacco from the 
system, and thus allaying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Preparation. Recollect, it is 
warranted. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The following are a few selected from the multitude of recommendations 
in our possession : 
From W. P. Heald, Esq., Bangor, Maine. 

Banoor, Maine, April 14, 1868. 
I hereby certify that I have used Tobacco for thirty years past, and for 
the last fifteen years I have used two pounds per month. I have made 
attempts to leave off at different times. I have left off one year at a time, 
but always continued to hanker for it till I used Orton’s Preparation, 
which has completely cured me of the appetite fer Tobacco. I would 
recommend all who are afflicted with this terrible habit to try the Prepara- 
tion, which will certainly cure if the directions are followed. 
W. P. HEALD. 








From E, W. Atkins, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
KNoxviLLe, Tenn., August 5, 1867. 


health had become greatly impaired, and my whole system deranged and 


had any desire or hankering for Tobacco since using the Preparation. 

I believe it to be all that it is recommended, and I would advise all who 

wish to quit the use of Tobacco to try one box of Orton’s Preparation. 
E. W. ATKINS. 


From John Morrill, Bangor, Maine. 


January, April, July, and Oct Jar 
broken down. In June, 1867, I purchased one box of Orton’s Prepara- | octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy papet. The subscription 
tion, and after using it I found that I was completely cured. I have not | Price is Five D 


MAYNE REID'S MAGAZINE: 
ONWARD. 


A New Montuty Macazine 


FOR THE YOUTH OF AMERICA.? 
Conducted by Caprarn Mayne ReIp. 


Mr. CARLETON issues this week the first number of a first-class, high- 
toned magazine, addressing itself to the Young Men and Women of 
America. Its design is not only to entertain and amuse, but to instruct, 
elevate, and conduct young people along that path leading to the highest 
and noblest maturity. Its literature is entirely original ; the best its con- 
ductor can produce with his own pen, or obtain from talented contri- 
butors. It is embellished with original illustrations printed upon tinted 
paper, in an attractive manner. In size, character, and appearance it is 
the cheapest magazine that has ever been issued in this country. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
PayaBLe INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Single Numbers, 30 cents each; Yearly Subscription, $3 50 To 
Clubs—Five Copies, $15; Ten Copies, $28. Specimen numbers sent 
postage free, on receipt of Thirty Cents. 


Cc. W. CARLETON, Publisher, 
497 Broadway, New York. 


THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SouTHERN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the higher 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of THz Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 





This is to certify that I had used Tobacco to such an extent that my | articles will have their cordial approbation. 


Tue SouTHERN Review is —— quarterly on the first days of 
ober. Each number contains 250 large 

ollars per annum. 
Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 

ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 

WM. HAND BROWNE, 
Editors and Proprietors. 
6 St. Paut Street, Baltimore, 





MARCcH 31, 1868. 
This is to certify that I used Tobacco for eighteen years ; have tried 
many times to break it off, but have suffered so much from a dizziness in 
my head and a gnawing in my stomach that I have soon given up the 
trial. A short time since a friend induced me to try Orton’s Preparation 
(sold by you). I have done so and am completely cured. I did not in 
the least hanker after Tobacco, either to smoke or chew, after I began 

to use the preparation. JOHN MORRILL. 





Beware of Counterfeits and all articles purporting to be like this, of the 
same name or otherwise. The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation 
has induced unprincipled persons to attempt palming upon the public 
counterfeit and. inferior articles. Purchasers will please order directly 
from the proprietor, or his duly authorized Agents. 





The Price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, forwarded to any part 
of the country, post-paid, on receipt of price. Money sent by mail at our 
risk. Address, C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 

Box 1748, Portland, Me. 


_—— 


REFERENCE: 











By Daniev B. Lucas, 


One vol. 12mo, with seven illustrations, executed in the highest style 
of art by H. L. Penfield, from drawings made expressly for this work. 
Printed on heavy toned paper, bound with English cloth, with orna- 
mental side stamp, $2. 


For sale by all Booksellers, and sent, postpaid, to any address on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


KELLY, PIET & CO., Publishers, 


Baltimore. 


THE GALAXY 


5 FOR JANUARY, 1869, 


Witn a SuppleMeNT, 


NOW READY. 








It is the largest American monthly ever issued, containing 160 pages of 
choice reading matter. 


In this number is commenced 


SUSAN FIELDING, 

The great story by Mrs. Epwarps, author of Archie Lovell, and Steven 
Lawrence, Yeoman. 

In the March number will be commenced the great Fifty Thousand 
Dollar Story by Charles Reade, author of Foul Play, etc. 

This number also contains articles by William Cullen Bryant, A. Oakey 
Hall (the new Mayor of New York), Miss Edna Dean Proctor, Richard 
Grant White, Justin McCarthy, Eugene Benson, Edmund C. Stedman. 
Also articles on Literature and Art, Dyiftwood, and the Nebulz. Allto- 
gether it is one of the most brilliant numbers ever published. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Price $4 per year; 35 cents per number. 


We offer liberal terms for clubbing with other periodicals We will send | fer treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


The Galaxy and The Round Table one yéar for $7; regular price, $9. 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Bazar one year for $6; regular price, $8. 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Weekly one year for $6; regular price $8. 


The Galaxy and Our Young Folks one year for $4 50; regular price, $6. 
The Galaxy and The Riverside Magazine one year for $4 50; regular 


price, $6 50. 


The Galaxy and The American Agriculturist one year for $4 50; regu- 


lar price $5 50. 
Address 


SHELDON & CO., 
498 and sco Broadway, New York. 


We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have had personal dealings 
with C. B. Cotton for several years, and have found him to be an honor- 
able and fair-dealing man, and one worthy the confidence and patronage 
of the public. 

Dr. S. B. Gowell, Rev. J. S. Green, S. B. Richardson, Esq., Portland, 
Maine; Hon. E. K. Boyle, Belfast, Maine; Alonzo Barnard, Esyq., 
Bangor, Maine; Charles H. Morrill, Biddeford, Maine; Mr. M, 
Quimby, St. Johnsville, New York ; Wm. O. Sweet, Esq., West Mans- 
field, Mass. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his leng and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or’ 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ;. and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 








RosBert SEWELL. Jamzs F. Pierce. 
SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUMSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 


Messrs. Sewe.t & Prerce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 
WARERCOMS 644 AND 646 BRoaDWay, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


. PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 
This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 
Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 





THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 
are remarkable for and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 
Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE, 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 


ess trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows: 


7-30 A.M., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 P.M., Night Express, daily. 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 

Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 

From Burrato, 5 A.M., Day Express ; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 2.35 
r.M., Lightning Express ; 7.35 p.m., Night Express, daily ; 11.20 P.M., 
Night Express. 

From DunkIRK, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 5.50 p.M., Night Express ; 
9-50 P.M., Cincinnati Express, 

From SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 v.m., Lightning Ex- 
press ; 7.45 P.M., Night Express; 11.55 p.M., Cincinnati Express. 

Running through to New York without change. 

The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 

accompany all night trains. 


Sere > ocured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting ens. nee 

















management of Estates, Investment of Maneys, Conveyancing, Organ- 
ization of Companies, etc., ete ; 





WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 











